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Defeat for Isolation 


9 thing can now be said with confidence about the next 
President of the United States, and it is of the first importance 
to the free world. He will not be an isolationist or a neo-isolationist, 
whether the Republicans or the Democrats are victorious in November. 
The collapse of the Taft forces in Chicago, the very citadel of isolation, 
arid the sudden landslide, on the first ballot, to General Eisenhower, 
mean that under a Republican Administration the main direction and 
emphasis of American foreign policy would remain unchanged. There 
will be no paralysis in Washington during the campaign, as there 
might have been if Senator Taft had won the nomination. The new 
Administration can be counted upon not to beat any hasty retreats 
from the international leadership America has assumed, and not to 
plunge into any reckless adventures in the Pacific. 


It has been argued that the outcome would not have been very 
different if Senator Taft had been the Republican choice. Foreign 
policy would have been in the thick of the campaign, but it would have 
been reasonably certain throughout that Senator Taft would not win 
the Presidency and that another Democrat would be returned to carry 
on Mr Truman’s foreign policies. But this argument takes no account 
of the reasonable feeling of many Americans that twenty years is long 
enough for any party to remain in power ; the scandals of the past two 
years suggest that there are cobwebs which only a new broom can 
reach. It also ignores the great desirability of associating the 
Republicans as closely as possible with the revolution in foreiga 
affairs which has taken place in the past decade, and giving them 
a sobering taste of responsibility. This might not transform the 
McCarthys and the Kems, but they would be kept.on a shorter rein, 
if only because of the power of a President of their own party to 
grant or withhold patronage and other favours. 


It is generally agreed that what undid Senator Taft’s carefully laid 
plans to capture the nomination, whatever the cost to his party, was 
the conviction that he could not win the election and that he would 
drag other Republicans down to defeat with him. No Gallup poll 
could be found to suggest that Senator Taft could beat any Democrat, 
while General Eisenhower seemed able to lead the whole field. But 
although the political leaders from the wavering States were cynically 
determined to back a winner for the nomination, it is more reassuring 
that, in their cold judgment, the American people could not be 
persuaded to support the extreme and inconsistent policies and the 
unscrupulous tactics of Senator Taft’s faction. When a party is out 
of power in Washington, its state governors have their fingers most 
firmly on the public pulse. All twenty-five Republican governors 
demanded fair play at the convention ; only three supported Senator 
Taft. The mythical monster conjured up by the Communists and 
neutralists of an America half war-mongering and half retreatist, half 
MacArthur and half Hoover, was blown sky-high at Chicago. 


General Eisenhower has yet to prove that he can be an inspired 
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political leader, but he has already provided, as yy 
Walter Lippmann has pointed out, a rallying point fo 
Republicans of moderate and responsible opinions on 
foreign affairs. The question is whether he can con- 
solidate his victory over the old guard, and redeem, in 
his campaign for the Presidency, the lapses and com- 
promises of his campaign for the nomination. For- 
tunately, the speed and completeness of his triumph at 
Chicago mean that the General has accumulated 
relatively few political debts. He lost no time in paying 
a mollifying visit to Senator Taft, but the vice-presidency 
has gone, not. to Mr Knowland, the “ Senator a 
Formosa” or to Senator Dirksen, the demagogic 
nominator of Senator Taft, but to Mr Nixon, the juniét 
Senator from California. He was chosen because he 
would add appeal to the team, not’ as a sop to thé 
defeated. Mr Nixon is a remarkable vote-getter in a 
politically critical state, and his selection will please the 
booming west coast; he has youth ; and‘though once 
connected with the Un-American Activities Committee 
—he put the first finger on Alger Hiss—he has never 
been guilty of Senator McCarthy’s excesses. 


None of the disasters that have been averted in Chicago 
mean that, if the Republicans are victorious, an Eisen- 
hower Administration will usher Europe into the 
promised land. General Eisenhower himself, for all his 
European experience and sympathies, is a mid-westerner 
by outlook and a cautious man with a dollar. Moreover, 
he will have to consider his own rank and file, who are 
chiefly concerned to bring expenditures and taxes down ; 
it will not be easy to convince the Republican party, 
traditionally a high tariff group, that more imports and 
a more liberal trade policy are the only alternative to 
continued heavy foreign expenditures. 


The real difficulty about a Republican Administration, 
however, is that it is almost certain to be saddled with a 
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Republican Congress in which the backward-looking 
elements of the party greatly outnumber those who 
secured the nomination of General Eisenhower. {he 
House follows the Presidential election returns and. if 
there is a Republican majority, the committee chairman- 


ships, in most cases, fall through the seniority rule into 
the hands of the old d. To some extent this would 
also happen in the Senate, though Senator Wiley has 
been working hard to show that he is big enough to {il 
Senator Vandenberg’s boots and there is a leavening of 
other modern-minded Republicans. The further irony 
is that some of the worst Repu lican_ Senators may be 
swept back to Washington if there is an Eisenhower 
flood. The odds this year, however, are all against a 
Republican sweep in the Senate, and if General 
Eisenhower is elected, he probably will be able to rely 
on a coalition of Democrats and liberal Republicans to 
carry through his international policies. 

But so far the General has only won the first baitle. 
He has still to win the last. On this it would be foolish 
to prophesy and the Democrats will enter the coniest 
with high hopes, particularly if they can convince 
Governor Stevenson of Illinois that it is his duty to run. 
They start with the advantage that there are several 
million more registered Democrats than there are 
Republicans. Voters who have come of age in the past 
twenty years have known nothing but a Democratic 
Administration. The Democratic candidate, whoever 
he may be, will be able to offer prosperity with one hand 
and a crusade for human rights with the other. It is a 
formidable combination, and General Eisenhower, unlike 
Mr Willkie and Governor Dewey, may well suffer from 
not being a progressive at home. All that is certain is 
that it will be a disaster for the liberal wing of the 
Republican party if, having for the fourth time forced 
the choice of an internationalist candidate, the party once 
more goes down to defeat. 


Exports and Arms 


"| HE Prime Minister announced on Wednesday, 

during some vigorous questioning in the House of 
Commons, that the Government will soon announce 
“the very serious measures which are being taken in all 
fields in order to enable us to pay our way.” The wisdom 
of this vague warning may be questioned, but there 
should be general relief that the House ef Commons is 
to have a full discussion of the economic situation. Much 
has changed since the Budget debates began last March. 
It is essential to show, before Parliament rises for the 
summer, that opinion and policy are being kept in touch 
with events. 


On one matter general agreement ought now to be 
easier than it was in the Budget debates. Then unem- 
ployment was imcreasing and some members on both 
sides of the House saw reasons for fearing that it would 
go on increasing. It has not. The slump so widely 
prophesied for 1952 has proved to be a mirage. This 
does not mean, of course, that a slump cannot happen. It 
does mean that the danger of a slump should not remain 
a factor in calculations of immediate policy. The number 
of people out of work is now showing its normal seasonal 
fall. There are signs that even the recession in textiles 
is past its worst. And elsewhere there have scarcely 
been even the beginnings of a recession. If the textile 
and clothing es are excluded, unemployment last 


month was almost identical with unemployment in any 
June from 1948 to 1950. The abnormal time was the 
summer of 1951, when inflation was at its most acute ; 
a mad scramble for labour and raw materials al! but 
eliminated unemployment—and the country imported 
far more than it exported. No one thought at the «me 
that such a position could or should be sustained. Yet 
the only sense in which there is now a slump, or even 2 
general recession, is that the economy has returnéd from 
this inflationary extremity to the condition of earlic! 
postwar years—that is, to a level of employment as !gh 
as the most optimistic ever thought practicable. 

Both Government and Opposition ought to be abie to 
take this as their starting-point in the"debate. It makes 
most of the speeches on the out of date. ‘he 


‘main burden of criticism of Mr Butler’s policy, from both 


sides of Parliament, was that it was too tough, tha it 
might produce too much deflation. Four months a0, 
when unemployment was rising, this line of ,argumcnt 
was unconvincing but it was at least plausible. Now 1 
has been proved wrong. Criticism can take only on¢ 
form. Whatever the views may be on particulat 
matters, on the issue the ion: must be this: 
Is the Government's policy still about right, or is it 100 


suggestion that it is too 


‘mild to bring Britain’s payments into balance? A0y 
jak oa 


be laughed out of court. 
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The Chancellor’s speech in the debate may be expected 
to fall into two parts. He may be able to give some 
reasons for believing that the apparent ineffectiveness of 
h's policy is mainly a lag in time. But unless he can show 
chat it will very quickly become more effective, he must 
a|,9 announce new measures that will not so much rein- 
force as transform his policy. There is no other way that 
can give any real hope of solvency or any firm confidence 
that the country will scrape without disaster through the 
first year of this government’s life. 

It is too early to make confident guesses at the balance 
of payments in the first half of the year. But the visible 
ap between imports and exports has been {£470 millions, 
compared with {£550 millions in the first half of 1951. 
lhe improvement is perilously small. In recent months, 
it is true, the import cuts have begun to have a clear 
effect. From April to June the volume of imports was 
about 11 per cent smaller than in the same three months 
of 1951. But at the same time the volume of exports has 
fallen by 13 per cent. The gap between imports and 
exports has been narrowed only to the extent that the 
terms of trade have become more favourable to Britain ; 
compared with the same period last: year, export prices 
have risen more than import prices. It would be 
hazardous to rely on a continuing change of this kind. 
Indeed, Mr Butler himself seems to think it unlikely. 
[he burden of his speech at Exeter last week-end was 
that British export prices are already so high as to 
endanger their competitive power in foreign markets. If 
prices are forced up by rises in wages, much trade—even 
in engineering products—will be lost. 

[he only new point in policy that Mr Butler has 
raised since the Budget is this appeal to the unions not 
to press for wage increases. No one can doubt that 
restraint is important ; if wages are pushed up fast, the 
chances Of imereasing, or even maintaining, British 
exports will be small indeed. But this does not mean 
that appeals for wage restraint, even if they are success- 
ful, can play a positive part in restoring the British 
economy. Mr Butler is using the only argument that 
can be put to the unions: if they will be content with 
present wages, prices will on balance be constant or may 
even fall. The workers will therefore remain at least as 
well off as they are. But when production is not increas- 
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ing, people can in fact remain as well off only if the 
country continues to import more than it exports. If the 
external gap is to be closed—without running down 
stocks to a dangerous extent, without crippling industrial 
investment even more than Mr Butler already proposed 
to do, and without a further slowing down of rearmament 
—then the consumption of the British people cannot 
remain as high as it is. The choice lies in how far they 
should consume fewer imports and how far they should 


consume fewer British goods in order to make bigger ° 


exports possible. In either event the cnt can be made 
effective only if incomes are reduced or if prices rise 
more than incomes. Wage restraint, as Mr Butler 
appeals for it, would not achieve either of these aims. 


The need is now, as it has so often been before, to 
reduce the real demands on the British economy. There 
are, admittedly, no demands that can easily be cut. 
Certainly industrial investment ought not to suffer any 
more. Politically, the most popular thing to do would be 
to cut the rearmament programme ; there are disturbing 
indications that this is Mr Churchill’s intention.. It is 
true that solvency must be put first ; but security ought 
to come a very close second. There are many things— 
300,000 houses among them—that should be far lower 
down the scale. For the Conservatives to retreat still 
further from Labour’s rearmament programme, rather 
than satrifice their inflated housing programme, would 
be one of the grossest surrenders of principle to. popu- 
larity that British politicians have ever made. 


Mr Butler must be expected to be more courageous. 
His policy depended on the assumption that, if every- 
thing turned out as well as could be, Britain’s foreign 
payments might just be balanced without cutting into 
consumption at home. The present signs are that con- 
sumption is being maintained, but the payments gap is’ 
not being closed and rearmament is making slower pro- 
gress than was intended. Can Mr Butler show that 
those fears are unjustified, that a dramatic improvement 
in exports may be confidently expected quite soon ? 
There is, unfortunately, no reason to think that he can ; 
and if he cannot, he surely will not be content merely to 
tinker with his policy until Parliament reassembles in 
the autumn. To do so might conceivably invite a crisis 
before the autumn. 


Moscow-Peking Axis 


EF OR more than a year and a half the Chinese People’s 
Republic has been carrying on a war with the support 
of Russia as a non-belligerent ally. No Russian soldier 
has been in action on the battlefield, but China has been 
given indispensable help in the shape of armaments and 
specialist training for its forces. In the last resort there 
nas been also the latent threat of direct Russian inter- 
vention if the war were extended to Manchuria. Now 
‘hat there is a prospect, in spite of continually repeated 
“clays and deadlocks in the truce negotiations, of an end 
‘> the Korean war, there is much speculation about 
whether Russo-Chinese ties are likely to remain as close 
‘s they are at present or.are to be loosened when the 
pressure of the war in Korea is no longer operative. 
Chis question is related to the fact that this is the year 
oy the end of which Moscow is bound by the Mao-Stalin 
‘teaty of February, 1950, to retrocede to China the rights 


_ 


secured to Russia by the secret Yalta agreement of 
February, 1945, and the subsequent agreement with 
Chiang Kai-shek in the autumn of the same year. 

From a Russian point of view there has never been 
any reason for renouncing the strong strategic position 
conferred by these treaty mghts except the assumption 
that Communist China would be a reliable ally. The 
Yalta agreement restored the position which Tsarist 
Russia had held in Manchuria before 1905 ; this was 
Stalin’s price paid by the United States and Britam, at 
Chiria’s expense and without its consent, for his entry into 
the. war against Japan. Faced with the decision of the 
Big Three, the Chinese Government, then headed by 
Chiang Kai-shek, was compelled to make the cessions 
already agreed on. The pill was sugared for Chiang by 
a Russian undertaking to hand over Manchuria, apart 
from the cessions, to the Chinese (“ National”) govern- 


in the railways, Port Arthur and Dairen, ® ment after a period of Russian military occupation. 
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However, the subsequent behaviour of the Russians in 
obstructing the entry of Chiang’s forces into Manchuria 
and turning over captured Japanese arms dumps to the 
Chinese Communists showed that, even with the position 
they had gained by the Yalta cessions, they were not 
willing for Manchuria to be controlled by a Chinese 
government friendly to America. This policy did not 
necessarily imply, in the autumn of 1945, an unlimited 
commitment to the side of the Chinese Communists— 
there is reason to believe that Moscow at that time 
doubted their capacity to win the whole of China—but 
‘rather the aim of having a separate Soviet-sponsored 
regime in Manchuria on the lines of the Japanese 
“ Manchukuo.” With the victory of the Communists 
throughout China, the separation of Manchuria has 
become superfluous from the Russian point of view— 
but always provided that the present regime in Peking 
is regarded as loyal and reliable. 


When Mao Tse-tung returned from Moscow in 
February, 1950, he was able to show the Chinese people 
2 treaty in which Russia had retroceded to Communist 
China the rights which had previously been extorted 
from. Chiang Kai-shek. This gained Chinese patriotic 
approval for both Mao and Stalin; but the fact that 
Russia did not undertake actually to transfer the rights 
to China before either the conclusion of a peace treaty 
with Japan or the end of 19§2 (whichever miglft be the 
earlier) suggests that Stalin was determined to put Mao 
on probation for a period before finally parting with such 
valuable guarantees. 


* 


There were early in 1950 widespread expectations in 
this country, and to a lesser extent in America, that the 
Chinese Communists, once in power, would not wish to 
bind themselves too closely to Russia. Tito’s example 
was fresh in the minds of political observers and the 
Communists of China appeared to have been much less 
indebted to Russian support than those of Eastern 
Europe ; Chinese national pride and traditional anti- 
foreign feeling were also quoted as ground for believing 
that even a Communist China would never submit to 
a Russian control of its foreign policy. Among those 
who nourished such hopes of a good understanding with 

-the new China there are some who still argue that if 
the United Nations in Korea had never gone north of 
the 38th parallel, if Formosa had not been denied to 
Peking and if China’s seat in the United Nations had 
been given to the People’s Government, all would have 
been well. In general, however, the optimism about 
China which used to be so prevalent in official and busi- 
ness circles was based on an underestimate of the 
importance of ideology in determining the behaviour of 
Communist leaders. Particularly in China, foreigners 
who had had long experience of the country and had 
been accustomed to deal with politicians of “ war-lord ” 
and Kuomintang days were unable to believe that 
Marxist-Leninists would act in accordance with a con- 
ception of the world as divided into two irreconcilable 
“camps.” However unreal and fantastic this conception 
may appear to the liberal mind, it is what, Communists 
believe and act on, and nothing but disappointment and 
catastrophe has ever come from dealing with them on the 
assumption that it is not. — 


For Communists in power, alliance with other Com- 
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the “imperialist camp”) is something to be taken {or 
granted. The case of Tito does not disprove this gener:|i- 
sation, for he did not want to be a Titoist ; he had to be, 
as the only alternative to his. political elimination. 
Moscow overreached itself in trying to carry out a pure 
in Belgrade, and instead of obedience met an act of 
defiance which it was impossible to condone. But th-re 
is reason for thinking that the lesson has been well learnt 
in Moscow, and that Stalin will not again make such 
mistake with a satellite or allied state which cannot be 
directly coerced (as can Poland or Rumania) by Soviet 
troops stationed in its territory. Certainly in relation io 
China (which is in any case a country on an altogeiher 
different scale from the nations of eastern Europe), there 
is no evidence that Moscow has attempted the kind of 
interference that drove Tito out of the fraternity of Com- 
munist states. On the contrary, such reports as filter 
through indicate that the Russians there are extremely 
careful to avoid giving any impression of domineering 
the Chinese. For example, in Manchurian factories 
where Japanese technicians used to give orders directly 
to Chinese workmen, the Russian advisers who have re- 
placed them always use a Chinese intermediary. One 
curious feature of the present situation is said to be that 
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Chinese industrial managers now seck Russian advisers 


in order that, if anything goes wrong, the Russian can 
be blamed. 


There is no doubt that the Russians are rapidly build- 
ing up China into a considerable military power. The 
equipment which is being lavishly supplied is of excellent 
quality. But this mili development, while greatly 
increasing China’s capacity to make trouble for the 
“imperialist camp,” cannot in any foreseeable future 
make China a real rival in power to the Soviet Union. 
There are no signs that Russia is trying to build up the 
industry of China at a Loe corresponding to the arming 
of men. Apart from oil-drilling machinery for the new 
oe i the north-west, there does - appear to have 

so far any large-scale of capital goocs 
from Russia to China, aa" dinthaee tooen finished war 
material. It may be that Russia-could not in any cas¢ 
afford to industrialise China at high speed from its ow2 
resources ; but, whatever the possibilities, a policy «! 
arming, without industrialising, China appears best suited 
to the Soviet interest of maximising the power of the 
Communist world block while retaining its leadership 
in Moscow. For = Chinese Communists it offers an 
attractive prospect of cutting a figure in world affairs 1» 
beeping with what CMMabiE ms senetal thigh tt snocid be 


munist “states against the free world (that is, against ®* and of ability to pursue a strong forward policy in South 
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Fast Asia. Although China remains by far the weaker 
partner in the Moscow-Peking Axis, it can take far 
oreater risks ; for whereas Russia cannot count on being 


able to make a major aggressive move without risking 


an all-out war complete with atomic bombing, there 
does not seem to be any reason why China should not 
indulge in a series of adventures with immunity from 
gucn counter-attack. 

(he fact that any war against China is regarded by 
Wesiern strategists as a strategic diversion—the “ wrong 
war in the wrong place ”—gives Peking a capacity for 
mischief which is*not likely to diminish even if the 
Korean war is brought to an end. For Russia it is most 
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A Nation 


T HE preliminary results of the 1951 Census have now 
been published in the first of two volumes (HMSO, 
17s. 6d.) based, for the sake of speed, on a representative 
sample of one out of every hundred. Although the 
sample was chosen with reasonable care, its smallness 
no doubt introduces some degree of error here and there. 
But for most general purposes the snapshot record is 
good enough, and the Census Office is to be congratu- 
lated on making so much available in so short a time— 
with the welcome innovation that figures are given for 
the whole of Britain, instead of Scotland being confined 
to separate and differently arranged volumes. 


No Census was needed to show that the population 
is ageing, but over twenty years the change is so sharp 
that it must be noted first. Longevity, it should be 
said, is entirely responsible for the considerable increase 
in the number of pensioners. In spite of the rise in 
living standards, people do not—fortunately—retire from 
work earlier than they did in 1931 ; indeed, if anything, 
they go on working longer. 

The British people live longer than they did in 1931 
but they marry earlier. The increase in the number o 
young married couples is particularly marked in England 
and Wales rather than in Scotland. But even in the 
country as a whole the proportion of women marrying 
between the ages of 20 and 24 has almost doubled. In 
1931, out of every 100 women in this age group 2 
were married; in 1951, the proportion was 47 out 
every 100. Not nearly so many men are married as 
young as this, but they, too, are marrying earlier than 
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satisfactory to be able to make trouble for the demo~ 
cracies, to extend, pin down and exhaust their forces, by 
encouraging China to pursue policies which can be 
undertaken in safety because of Russia’s direct or indirect 
protection. For the Peking Government the partner- 
ship works well and it is difficult to see how Britain or 
America could bid China away from it as long as they 
do not intend either to hand over Japan to Communism 
or to accept a Chinese hegemony over South East Asia. 
It is best for British and American statesmen to prepare 
for along period of cold war and armed containment in 


the Far East without hoping too much from their powers, 


of diplomatic seduction. 


of Clerks 


they used to do. Sociologists may vie with economists 
in finding reasons for this, but the higher real earnings 
of the younger workers must be one of the most impor- 
tant. It certainly seems that the housing shortage has 
been little deterrent to marriage. 


For women, the change has not been just a matter 
of marrying earlier if at all. Well into the middle age 
groups, a greater proportion of women are married today 
than twenty years ago. Here there can be no doubt 
about the main reason ; although there are still fewer 
men than women at these ages, the deficiency is appre- 
ciably less than it was. 


THE AGEING POPULATION 
(Greet Britain) 


193i 2 1954 


Percentage of oll MEN Percentage of ail WOMEN 
- , 





65 
ond over 


This ratio between the sexes depends, of course, first 
on their relative numbers at birth and then on their 
differing rates of survival. More baby boys are usually 
born than girls, but they are more difficult to rear and 
at all ages the death rate is higher for men. Indeed, 
women are now outliving men to an even — extent 
than before. Among every five people éver 65, thres 
are women. © But the high proportion of boy babies born 
during and since the war has increased the male 
superiority among children. When this generation 
reaches marrying age there should, therefore, be com- 
— few superfluous women—as the demographers 

ave been ungracious enough to call them. 

The Census shows how wrong it is to suppose that 
almost all men marry women rather younger than them- 
selves. A million and a quarter husbands have wives 
whose ages fall in a higher age group than their own. 
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The Census provides little new information about 
divorce. It-records only those divorced people who have 
not re-married ; unfortunately, no questions were asked 
about the age at which marriages were dissolved. But 
divorced men more often re-marry than do divorced 
women, since at all ages more women are returned as 
divorced. For every 1,000 married women between the 
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and chemicals are the well-known industrial trends 
shown by the ordinary employment statistics. The two 
most striking facts brought out by the Census are the 
increased number of professional, and technical workers 
ind the monstrous growth of clerks and typists ; this 
group now absorbs one out of every ten workers in the 
country. About §00,000 of these are typists or 
secretaries ; the remainder are costing and accounting 
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oratory assistants).... | 25-6 1 
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2-7 | 22-2 
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clerks, book-keepers, office machine operators and a 
multitude of different categories of clerical workers. It is 
to be hoped that some day the Census Office will sort 
them out more clearly. In the age of form-filling and 
filing, that would be no more than common justice. 


What of the professions? Table 5—in which 
the new figures have been adjusted (for example, by 
ymitting articled clerks) in order to bring them into line 
with the old—shows how differently the professions have 
fared since 1931. Law and dentistry, for example, have 
expanded very little, and the Church of England has 
tewer clergymen ; Roman Catholic priests, on the other 
hand, have nearly doubled in number, although there 
are fewer nuns. The boom has been in the engineering 
ind scientific professions—where numbers have doubled 
or trebled—and in accountancy. Women teachers remain 
about as numerous as in 1931, although considerably 
more men are teaching. 


THE SEX RATIO 
(Great Sritaia) 
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For every 1,000 men in the labour force there are 442 
women today, compared with 424 in 1931. Women 
clerks and typists have more than doubled in numbers ; 
domestic servants have almost halved. There are 
130,000 more women shop assistants in England and 
Wales alone—but men shop assistants have decreased-by 
more than that. The textile industry employs 200,000 
fewer women although it still remains one of the chief 
occupations for women. A most striking change is that 
20 out of every 100 married women are going out to 
work, compared with only ten in 1931. The last table 
shows that the factories and “ charring,” rather than the 
offices, are the most popular workplaces for those womien 
with homes to look after as well. 


There is much else that can be traced in the Census 
of Occupations: the decline of craftsmen such as the 
cabinet maker and the stone mason while the plumbers 
and the bricklayers grow in number ; the growing use 


of the telephone and.even the coming of the automatic 
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Telephone operators ......... 66 76 28 
Social welfare workers ....... 12 4 7 
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lift, for lift attendants are fewer than they were twenty 
years ago ; it shows the wireless and the talkies putting 
musicians out of a job, the welfare state sweeping the 
hawker off the streets and taking down the pawnbroker’s 
sign. But of more immediate political importance are 
the census findings about housing, which will be reviewed 
in a second article. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Further Left 


Mr Bevan and his friends scored another success this 
week in their campaign to edge the Labour party to the Left. 
After long discussion, the Labour MPs on Wednesday 
adopted a policy statement opposing German rearmament at 
this stage; its terms were not exactly what Mr. Bevan 
wished but they were far from what Mr Attlee would have 
preferred. The final resolution—condemning German re- 
armament as “inopportune” and reasserting the so-called 
Attlee conditions—was moved’ from the centre of the party, 
not from the Bevanite wing, and showed unmistakably that 
the great majority of the party is out of sympathy with the 
stand that its leaders are trying to maintain on foreign affairs. 


The reasons for this loss of sympathy are open to argu- 
ment. Some Labour members on the Right and in the centre 
of the party say that Mr Attlee and his colleagues have 
forfeited support precisely because their stand for what they 
did in office has been half-hearted. If they had been firmer, 
the majority of the Parliamentary party would have accepted 
the views of the front bench more loyally. However that 
may be, the eyes of both the Right and the Left are now 
turning more and more away from the attitudes of MPs to 
those of the Constituency parties. Both sides are now chiefly 
interested in the elections to the party’s national executive 
committee at the annual conference in September. And 
therefore, it seems, the concern of ex-Ministers to stick to 
the previous policies will become more and more vestigial. 


This is the only possible explanation of Mr Shinwell’s 
speech last week-end. Mr Shinwell was a surprisingly good 
Minister of Defence. He listened to his official advisers. He 
won praise from Mr Churchill for his willingness to push 
through, against the feelings of his own party, the measures 
that had been shown to him to be necessary for the country’s 
safety. But it was a different Mr Shinwell who spoke last 
Sunday. He advocated a cut in the period of national service 
on the ground that the country now has enough trained 
reserves. Few people ought to know better than the ex- 
Minister of Defence that the extended call-up was designed 
primarily to provide the men needed for current British com- 
mitments in Europe and the East, not to train more reserves. 
The speech was made, one must conclude, not by Mr 
Shinwell the ex-Minister but by Mr Shinwell the candidate 
for election to the party’s national executive—from which he 
was ousted last yearby one of Mr Bevan’s followers. 


When Labour is in office membership of the executive 
matters little ; but in opposition it becomes a highly desirable 
prize for every-Labour leader. Everything done or said inside 
the party during the next few weeks will be influenced by 
this election ; it must be hoped that the outside world will 
understand this, as it has to try to understand the peculiari- 
ties of American politics in election year. Mr Bevan’s group 
is determined to increase its power—it holds four of the seven 
seats in the.choice of the constituency parties—and the more 
orthodox leaders are equally anxious at least to hold their 
position. Since no open electioneering is allowed, some 
strange postures will be struck and some strange sentiments 
uttered before the outcome of the voting is settled. 


* * * 


No German Unity Now 


The essential fact that emerges from the diplomatic 
exchanges over German unity is that the Soviet Government 
feels able to risk free elections in Germany only if American 
forces have first withdrawn. It doubtless ireckons that if 
they left Germany they would soon leave France too. Then 
Germans could vote without much risk to the Russians or 
their friends in the eastern zone. The last Soviet Note of 


May 23rd, read in conjunction with the threats that came 
from German Communist leaders, indicated that Moscow had 
already given up hope of achieving its object by the tactics 
pursued for the last year and a half. It was evidently decided 
some time ago that the Adenauer government in Western 
Germany must be overthrown before anything could be done. 
For that purpose ex-Nazis and business men must be won 
over to the Communist-led National Front by the Soviet offer 
of a national army and trade behind the iron curtain. 


The Politburo appears to think that what Mao Tse-tung 
achieved against the Kuomintang and the Americans in 
China could be repeated in Germany. The Communists 
are appealing to national sentiment and the Eastern Demo- 
cratic Republic is being turned into the Yenan of Germany 
—an efficient, militarised base from which to win the whole 
country. All the announcements made last week at the 
conference of the Socialist Unity Party (which are discussed 
in an article on page 175) indicate that German unity is stil! 
far away, and that Moscow does not expect it to be achieved 
either in peace or freedom. 


* * * 


Moscow in a Corner 


Soviet proposals have from the outset given priority 
to securing a peace treaty and the withdrawal of 
foreign—especially ricar=ferces from Germany. Elec- 
tidhs have never ffiore than a price for a peace treaty 
which the Russians would pay unwillingly and only 
on terms that would safeguard their position in Germany. 
Forced by western arguments into a corner, they have had 
to admit in a vague way that they did not intend a freely- 
elected sovereign German government to take part in the 
peace negotiations. They wanted treaty talks to start at 
once, on lines laid down in earlier Notes, and they proposed 
that the German government should be under four-power 
control until fhe treaty was operating—or longer. Moreover, 
the commission to examine conditions for free elections was 
to be composed of representatives of the four powers. 


The Note that was sent to Moscow by the western 
governments last week showed that there is as much 
difference between the composite style of the foreign offices 
and that of the Politburo as there is between their policies. 
It confined itself to essential points and made them with 
exemplary clarity. 


The western representatives, now including Dr Adenauer, 
demand that an all-German government shall be freely 
elected before negotiations on a peace treaty begin. An 
impartial commission must decide whether conditions for 
free elections exist and the German government thus formed 
must be able to take a share as equal partner in negotiating 
the treaty. That treaty must not prohibit the Germans from 
joining defensive European and Atlantic alliances. As 2 
start on this basis, the western Note proposes a four-power 
conference on how to form the proposed impattial 
commission. A point has therefore been reached in the long 
exchanges where the differences between the two sides stand 


out clearly. Indeed, the gap is so wide that it is hard to sec 
how it can be bridged. 


* * * 


Parliamentary Pay 


The salaries of MPs are perhaps unique in having 
remained unchanged since 1946, and there ought to be 
general sympathy with the Opposition’s ion to the 


Government that a rise should be considered. Jt is right that 
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olitical life should mean some financial sacrifice for the 
majority of members, or at least that they should not stand 
for Parliament for the sake of gain. It is right, too, that 
members should not greet every rise in the cost of living 
by awarding themselves more money. But the rise has been 
steep since 1946. While it is true that MPs can claim larger 
expenses and so get more of their £1,000 a year tax free, 
this is a small compensation ; and it is harder to earn money 
outside Parliament now that narrow majorities enforce 
constant attendance there. 


The last rise, from {600 to £1,000, was made on the 
recommendation of a select committee, and if the Govern- 
ment treats the Opposition’s approach favourably it will no 
doubt appoint another committee, The terms of reference 
should certainly include the plight of junior ministers, which 
is worse than that of most MPs. Their salaries of £1,500 
were left unchanged in 1946, although they were allowed to 
keep also £500 of the member’s salary that they had pre- 
viously forfeited on accepting office. As ministers are 
debarred from all other means of earning,.the financial 
sacrifice involved in accepting a junior ministry can easily 
be prohibitive. . 

It is obviously difficult, politically, to increase MPs’ 
salaries while calling for general retrenchment ; for this 
reason, compensation for higher living costs may well be 
sought in some other way. One possibility would be to make 
the £1,000 a year completely tax free; but it is a bad 
principle to exempt MPs from the income tax that they 
impose on the rest of the nation. Free postage would not 

ive a great deal on ordinary constituency correspondence 


expense, which would give the sitting member an advantage 
over his opponents in an election. Free secretarial assistance 
would relieve most members of their biggest expense; but the 
pool typist would be a poor substitute for the private 
secretary, and from the state’s point of view this compensa- 
tion would be unnecessarily generous. Probably the best 
solution is to make a straight addition to salary and trust the 
public to recognise that if the calibre of members and 
ministers is not to fall, the financial penalties of a political 
career cannot grow heavier indefinitely. 


* * * 


No Martyrdom for the Dean 


Mr Churchill gave, on Tuesday, the right and inevitable 
answer to the demand for the establishment of a tribunal 
(0 inquire into the behaviour of the Dean of Canterbury. 
~ Foolish, unpleasant and venomous things” may be said 
by those exercising the right of free speech ; but “on the 
whole we would rather lump them.” Milton put the matter 
a little differently somé three hundred years ago, but the 
principle remains the same. Even were the issue to be 
stated on the less exalted grounds of mere expediency, it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether the official gagging or punish- 
ment of this remarkable cleric would achieve, on balance, 
any useful end. He may now be valuable to the Communist 
Cause as an active and unmolested propagandist ; he would 
be very much more useful as a martyr. This consideration 
applies, to some extent, even to any action which might (as 
a statement of the Attorney-General’s suggests) be taken 
against him under existing law; it applies incomparably 
more strongly to the setting up of a special tribunal to 
consider his particular case and to any penalties to which 
he might in the upshot be subjected. 


Matters might be much worse. Instead of displaying 
himself as a progressively self-discredited ventriloquist’s 
dummy the Dean might, after all, have presented the 
appearance of an ordinarily sensible, ordinarily honest- 
minded, not particularly gullible seeker after truth courage- 
ously proclaiming his discoveries. He might have been a 
subtle, intellectually powerful propagandist, capable of pre- 
senting the miost outrageous falsehoods in ‘such a way as 
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to carry conviction or at least to raise doubts. He mi 
have possessed a crowd-compelling charm of i 
or the daemonic force of fanaticism. The dilemma wi 
which he confronts the liberal-minded would then have been 
sharp indeed. As it is, he a precisely the sort of 
champion whom one would wish to find in the ranks of a 
bad cause. One might almost hold that if he did not exist 
it would be necessary to invert him ; only then the invention 
would probably be dismissed as fantastic. He provides, for 
the education of the public, the essential and invaluable 
reductio ad absurdum of the whole class of fellow travellers ; 
thanks to him, no publicist of his kidney will be able for 
a long time to come to fulminate against American germ 
warfare without automatically evoking -a disrespectful 
obbligato accompaniment on invisible chopsticks. 


* ~ * 


M, Pinay Earns a Holiday 


The substantial achievements standing to M. Pinay’s 
credit since he took over the French Government last March 
have been very largely political. By splitting the Gaullist 
parliamentary group and-attaching over thirty of its deputies 
to his conservative coalition, he has made possible the 
formation of a constitutional administration of the Right. 
Thus he has ended the frustration of the long line of centre 
coalitions whose internal differences reduced government 
to immobilisme and discredited parliament itself. 


So long as the combined strength of the anti-parliameftary 
parties—Communists and Gaullists—stood at 220, the only 
possible constitutional administration had to stretch from 
soeialists on the Left to conservatives and “ independents ” 
on the Right. Such teams had so little in common that 
they either did nothing or else collapsed as soon as they were 
compelled to do something. By the beginning of this year, 
it began to look less and less likely, under such conditions, 
that constitutional government could survive in France. 


M. Pinay has revived hopes of stable government, sent 
the Assembly away on holiday and can now look forward 
to several months of quiet work before it meets. again in 
the autumn. This is a-breathing space he urgently needs 
for, in spite of his success in creating a conservative alliance, 
it will take immense ingenuity and patience on his part to 
hold it together when the stern issues of economic and 
foreign policy come up fog decision. 


The difficulty lies in the fact that to survive economically 
France needs to lower prices, invest—not hoard—more of 
its savings, increase productivity and enlarge its markets. 
Among M. Pinay’s supporters are industrialists who accept 
these necessities. They are drawn mainly from heavy 
industry and are at present prepared to go fogward with 
the Schuman Plan and other schemes to ernise and 
rationalise European industry. But the parliamentary 
coalition still depends entirely upon the support of peasants, 
traders, small businessmen—in short, the solid, unchanged, 
centre core of French individualism. These groups are 
behind the maintenance of high prices, protected markets 
and hoarded gold. The drama of the Pinay administration 
will lie in the discovery whether the streamlined conservatism 
of large industrialists and the old-fashioned conservatism 
of France’s “little men” can work together when the 
economic issues that divide them really emerge. 


* * * 


New Supply Pattern for Nato? 


The changes in the American military command in 
Europe, announced last week from Washington, have some 
important implications, economic as well as military, for 
Western Europe. The United States European Command, 
headed by General Thomas Handy, has been abolished and 
General Matthew Ridgway now becomes Commander-in- 
Chief of all American military units in Europe, apart from 
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those in Berlin, Austria and. Trieste which will remain under 
the direct control of Washington. General Ridgway has also 
been given responsibility for the logistic problems of all 
American forces in Eyrope, including the organisation of 
supply lines and the co-ordination of “ off-shore ” purchases 
of military equipment in Europe. It is reported that the 
task of organising logistic support will be given to General 
Handy, acting as deputy to General Ridgway with head- 
quarters in the Paris area. 

The reorganisation will clearly place American forces in a 
stronger position for defence. At the same time, the creation 
of a centralised logistics establishment in Europe should also 
ensure that American offshore buying of military equipment 
for its own units is a businesslike and effective operation. 
It should ensure that the three American services do not 
compete for war materials produced in European factories 
and it should facilitate the placing of orders which in the past 
have sometimes been held up in Washington by men 
unfamiliar with what Europe could offer. 


The recent changes will have little or no direct effect on. 


General Ridgway’s position as Commander of the Allied 
Forces in Europe or on the supply organisation of the non- 
American Nato units. All the European member nations of 
Nato remain individually responsible for supplying their own 
national units. The Americar. reorganisation, however, might 
well set a pattern for the European Defence Community 
when it comes into being; and perhaps even Britain 
might adopt the same principle to co-ordinate British and 
Commonwealth arms and supplies with its partners in the 
Atlantic alliance. 


* * * 
Dollar Orders for Europe 


American purchases of arms in Western Europe are 
beginning to reach sizeable dimensions. This week Mr 
William Draper, United States Special Representative in 
Europe, announced that the United States had placed nearly 
$700 million worth of military orders with European 
factories in the fiscal year which ended on June 3oth. 


The items ordered include ammunition, special transport 
vehicles, auxiliary combat craft, and electronic and engineer- 
ing equipment. France received by far the largest share of 
the contracts—some 50 per cent of the total—in accordance 
with an agreement reached with the United States at the 
Lisbon Coriference. Under that agreement the United States 
undertook, in return for a French pledge to increase its 
defence contribution, to provide a substantial portion of aid 
in the form of military procurement in order to strengthen 
the French budget and to ease the dollar balance of payments. 


Mr Draper gave this breakdown of the dollar orders: 


US $ million US $ million 
Pratt ieee Aes Se oo io i. os i 
Se ia. Av cries ads 129 EPMO i. 6 
United Kingdom ... 69 Pee. fa. 6 
Belge 25... 026.5 46 Luxembourg ......... : 
Netherlands ......... 38 Non-Nato Countries 43 
Total 683.8 


Some $600 million of the total comes from: funds allocated 


to the Mutual Security Agency and the items purchased will 
go to Nato nations, other than the United States. Another 
$84 million has been financed by the Department of Defence 
for purchase of equipment in Europe that will be used by 


. United States forces. 


During the coming months, the new project to increase 
European aircraft production should‘further swell the offshore 
procurement programme. Last week it was announced in Paris 
that the American Government had accepted in principle 
the plan put forward by Nato for expanded aircraft produc- 
ton in Europe with ican assistance. The plan calls 
for increased European production of some $250 million, 60 
per cent of which will be financed by the United States. 
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It can hardly be said often enough that the offshore p:o- 
curement programme is one of the most beneficial asp-ci 
of transatlantic military co-operation. For Europeans it me); 
the opportunity to earn dollars and thus to substitute ihe 
principle of partnership for patronage. And, so far as the 
Atlantic community.as a whole is concerned, it may (| 


- pave the way for greater standardisation of the military ep. 


ment used by all the Nato forces. 


* * * 


Scotland’s Industrial Future 


Some interesting criticisms of development area po cy, 
as it applies to Scotland, are contained m the repori* of a 
committee appointed by the Scottish Council. This report 
is timely since there are indications that the postwar indus ‘ria! 
boom in Scotland is at an end. The volume of new fac iory 
construction has declined. since 1949. In the debate |ast 
week on Scottish industry, many members pressed the claims 


.of their constituencies to a greater share of industrial emp)oy- 


ment. But, as the committee’s report points out, 


The number of new factories built every year in Scotiand 
is small in relation to the number of towns seeking industria] 
development. . . . The Government cannot simply lad!+ in 
fresh employment whenever it wishes out of a bottomless 
bucket of enterprise. 

The committee in fact appreciates, with a welcome realism, 
the limitations set on a policy for the location of industry. 
The general distribution of industry in Scotland cannot and 
should not in its view be altered. Government guidance 
and aid can, however, facilitate gradual adjustments and can 
settle which areas should be specially fayoured. Present 
policy favours one half of Scotland at the expense of the 
other half. In particular the Glasgow development area, 
which accounts for over half the industrial employmen: in 
Scotland, has received the lion’s share of postwar expansion. 
Of 281 new factories constructed in Scotland in the five 
years 1946-1950, 211 were in the Glasgow area and nearly al! 
of these were financed by the Government. 


The report believes that it is wrong to make unemployment, 
or the fear of it, the exclusive criterion of policy on location. 
In any case, the level of unemployment in the rest of Scotland 
is not appreciably. lower now than in its three development 
areas. Many other parts of the country, such as the decaying 
fishing ports of the east coast, have as good a claim to special 
aid as Glasgow. But the whole of Scotland cannot be made 
a development area or the point of the policy would be lost. 
The report seeks a solution in a more flexible policy, under 
which Government assistance for new industry would be 
available to any area if circumstances warrant. In particular. 
the developing mining areas and certain of the country towns, 
with which the report is primarily concerned; should gei 2 
larger share of new enterprise, presumably at the expense 
of the Glasgow area. The dynamic requirements of indust:ia! 
development, for instance on the South Fife coalfield, should 
take precedence over the need to prop up existing com- 
munities. Carefully applied, this policy would also serve the 
important social aim of relieving the.grave congestion of 
population and ‘housing in the Glee ‘area. It would not 
achieve miracles, but it should ensure that Government aid s 
distributed with more discrimination: and less conservatis™ 
than at present. = BS 


+ * * 


National Parks in Dispute 


The Minister of Housing and Local Government !:2s 
been under fire in two successive weeks for his administration 
of the National Parks Act. He can console himself that this 
would have happened whatever he had done. The Act itsc!! 
was an uneasy compromise between national and !oc"l 


* Report of the Committee on Local aie ta Scotland. 
Puhibhed by he Sead Cone Se : 
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interests, and mo balance struck by Mr Macmillan in its 
,iministration would have pleased everyone. 

Under the Act, the normal machinery of administration 
{or a national park was to be a joint planning board ; this 
would contain a portion of Ministerial nominees, the 
representatives-of the national interest in the park, and would 
have its own planning officer and an adequate budget. The 
model was followed for the first park, the Peak District, where 

; working satisfactorily. It was modified in the case of the 
[ ake District. Now it has been abandoned altogether in the 

ice of Snowdonia, where planning will be left to the- local 
.uthorities concerned, aided by a joint advisory committee: 

(he differences, as Mr Macmillan complained, seem rather 
nall—especially to a Minister who must contend with the 
fervent objections of Welsh nationalism. Nevertheless the 
critics, who include the main amenity societies, feel that the 
principle of the national parks is being betrayed. The 
Minister himself weakened his case by agreeing that the parks 
are areas where the claims of amenity and of public access 
should be paramount—a definition that indeed goes too far. 
But the critics fear that the principle will not be fully 
observed by local authorities, who are subject to local pres- 
sures for development and who ha¥e a strong interest in 
financial economy. Local authorities must foot part of 
the bill, and it has been pointed out that rateable value is 
usually in inverse proportion to natural beauty. 


The Minister deserves sympathy against such criticisms. 
Presumably it-is still intended that one tenth of the area 
of England and .Wales shall eventually be turned into 
national parks. If so, it is clearly impracticable—as well as 
undesirable—to sever so much of the country from the local 
planning authorities. Nor can highly preferential treatment 
be given to an area of this size when all lecal authorities have 
new responsibilities and powers to protect amenity every- 
where, not in the national parks clone. The more idealistic 
conception of the parks would probably be better served if 
there weré no more than two or three of them, which thea 
might have a truly national administration and be adequately 
financed. But this is not the present arrangement, and as 
things are Mr Macmillan’s susceptibility to local pressures 
hardly warrants blame. 


* a * 
Bomb on Clapham . 


In Kensington this week civil defence officers from the 
London region have been studying the effects of an atomic 
explosion in relation to. the organisation and plans for deal- 
ing with it. The study will be particularly concerned with 


damage to buildings and essential public services; it is 


1 sequel to the one held last year, which dealt with casualties 
ind welfare organisation. 

For the purpose of the study it will be assumed that an 
tom bomb is exploded over Clapham Junction, at 11 a.m. 
i year hence. it is a bomb equivalent to 20,000 tons of TNT 


— ee 
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—the size of the bomb dropped on Nagasaki. It could, of 


course, be as much as five times greater than this, but it is 
thought that enemy designers may favour’ the smaller types 
of bomb. It is assumed to explode at a height of 700 feet, 
compared with 2,000 feet at which the bombs were exploded 
over Japan—for the lower height would cause more destruc- 
tion to framed buildings, which were relatively little damaged 
in Japan, as well as to underground services. It is assumed 
also that the population would have had enough warning to 
get to their Anderson shelters or strutted basements—— 
although it is hard to see what justification there is for assum- 
ing that in one year’s time they would have any shelters 10 
go to. 

The study will show how various regional organisations 
are being tied into the operational plan for London. As well 
as the regional organisations for transport and telecommuni- 
cations, there is an emergency. organisation of building con- 
tractors, panels are being set up among factories which could 
help each other, and the public utility undertakings are 
represented on a committee to advise on priorities for repairs. 
The study of a definite incident ought to bring some realism 
and urgency into the deliberations of these organisations, as 
well as into the long-drawn discussion of the local com- 
mittees. But progress is very slow. For months now the 
planners have been considering the use of mobile columns of 
rescuers to operate from the periphery of target areas ; but 
the long-expected experimental column will not be in 
operation until early next year. Civil defence remains an 
exercise in small-scale democracy rather than in military 
operations. 


* * * 


Consultation on South East Asia 


The visit to Singapore of M. Letourneau, the French 
Resident Minister in Indo-China, has again focused atten- 
tion on the need to plan joint action against Communism in 
South-East Asia. M. Letourneau was doubtless able to give 
Mr Malcolm: MacDonald, the United Kingdom’s Commis- 
sioner-General in South-East Asia, and the three British 
Service commanders whom he met, a survey of his recent 
useful visit to Washington. There was also considered for 
the first time the establishment of a permanent office, per- 
haps in Singapore, through which the Americans, British and 
French could be kept fully informed of each other’s ex- 
perience and plans. This would be an improvement on the 
present system, whereby the exchange of ideas largely 
depends on personal visits. 


There are, however, three separate problems of consulta- 
tion, and the proposed permanent agency, while no doubt of 
value, could hardly do more than scratch the surface of the 
real difficulties. There is, first of all, a problem of local con- 
sultation between the three western powers; but, as Mr 
MacDonald himself has just pointed out, the regular ex- 
changes of information agreed upon at the military staff 
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talks in May of last year have been working well. The other 
two concern the basic policies of the three powers for assist- 
ing each other, and the amount of agreement they manage 
to reach with local leaders for bringing Asians themselves 
into the struggle against their Communist compatriots. Basic 
policies can only be settled in Washington, and alignment 
with Asians is primarily a, matter of British and French 
attitudes inside Malaya and Indo-China. 

In Washington, the intermittent discussions of the past 
few months have not so far produced any final agreement 
on the planning that would be required if the Vietminh 
challenge in Indo-China were to be reinforced with more 
active Chinese aid. The rock on which all such discussions 
ultimately founder is western failure to agree on how to treat 
Communist China. 


* * * 


India’s Reshuffle 


As part of the first major diplomatic reshuffle since 
Indian independence, a change is being made at India House 
in London. Mr Krishna Menon, the retiring High Com- 
missioner, had handed over to Mr G. B. Kher after nearly 
five years of historic trail blazing. As he said in a farewell 
speech, the outstanding feature of his term of office has ‘been 
the growth of truly cordial relations between Britain—first 
under a Labour and then under a Conservative government— 
and the new India. It has, in its own way, represented the 
beginning of a new era in human affairs. Mr Menon’s life- 
time of struggle has been fitly and happily rewarded. Mr 
Kher, his successor, enters on his post with great experience 
of public service as the Chief Minister of Bombay. He has 
Gandhian characteristics of humility and friendliness and is 
sure of a warm and widespread welcome. 


Other changes are the replacement of Sardar Panikkar in 
Peking by Mr Ragavan from Prague, and of Professor Rad- 
hakrishnan in Moscow by Mr K. P. S. Menon, who has been 
Mr Nehru’s close adviser in Delhi since Sir Girja Bajpai went 
to govern Bombay. Mr G. L. Mehta, with industrial planning 
experience, is going to Washington, and Sardar Panikkar, 
after more than one false start, is in due course to go to Cairo. 
While these changes put a new emphasis into India’s foreign 
representation, they leave Mr Nehru’s own team of direct 
advisers in Delhi rather weak. The change comes at a 
moment when Communist pressure at home has begun to 
show the tactics of the Communist powers abroad in a 
different light. The next few months may therefore be im- 
portant in moulding India’s foreign policies, and it is a pity 
that Mr Nehru enters them without either a foreign minister 
or any experienced senior official to help him in Delhi. 


* * * 


All the News that Fits the-Print 


If newspapers had more newsprint their first concern 
would be to present more international news. That is the 
unanimous verdict given by a panel of five editors—Austra- 
lian, British, Chilean, Dutch and Finnish—in the latest 
bulletin of the recently founded International Press Institute. 
Other editors would confirm that there is no lack of material 
on foreign affairs ; it floods in, in the form of dispatches from 
correspondents and agencies, and of syndicated background 
erticles, only to be mercilessly cut and often finally pushed 
out by home news. “ Editors are therefore discouraged from 
sending speciagcorrespondents to report on developments of 
great significance—for éxample, the rapid postwar evolution 
of tropical Africa—which cannot be presented in snippets. 
It means that foreign news is often printed in such con- 
densed form as to be‘utterly incomprehensible except to a 
few initiates; and that whole regions—Latin America for 
one—are virtually ignored by the press in other countries 
because their affairs are less urgent than those of, say, 
Germany or the Far East. 
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It is doubtful whether unlimited newsprint would produc: 
a foreign editor’s utopia. Fuller foreign reporting would 
make many newspapers too heavy for the average reader 
unless balanced by more pure entertainment. The corre- 
spondent in Lagos, Lima or Labrador might see his dis- 
patches at last used in full, but only a minority of devoted 
readers would get past the distractions of the feature pages, 
gossip columns and strip cartoons to read them. Experience 
in North America, which is not short of newsprint, tends 
to confirm this fear. To take in the foreign news content 
of a United States daily paper at breakfast or in the crowded 
bus is a feat of agility, concentration and aversion from 
fleshly delights. In that country of massive dailies people 
turn increasingly to weekly news magazines to keep them- 
selves abreast of events. 


It has to be accepted that the most widely read newspapers 
owe their success to their deliberately popular style; give 
them extra newsprint and the extra pages would probably 
yield to fashion notes, sensational revelations and humorous 
columnists—not to analyses of Jugoslavia’s economic prob- 
lems or of the strategic significance of Nepal. It is sad « 
see the diplomatic and foreign correspondents so strictly 
rationed for space ; but there is no sign that most readers 
object. 


* * * 


Facts on the Thomson Dispute 


The Court of Enquiry set up by the Minister of Labour 
to investigate the dispute between D. C. Thomson and Com- 
pany and members of the National Society of Operative 
Printers and Assistants published its report at the end of 
last week. It is an absorbing case history in industrial rela- 
tions. The court has produced no solution, but it has set out 
both the facts and the considerations involved. Both sides, 
it considers, have acted within their legal rights, but have 
they been wise ? 


The Thomson dispute really began in 1926. In April of 
that year Thomson’s signed an agreement with the Dundee 
Typographical Society, which contained a provision that no 
employee should leave a regular situation without giving or 
receiving a full fortnight’s notice. Less than a month later 
Thomson’s men were called out by that union in support of 
the General Strike. The management at Thomson’s was, in 
its own words, “very, véry vexed ” and as result it decided 
to employ only men who did not belong to a union, and to 
make that clear to each man before he was engaged. The 
management was legally free to act in that way and the 
unions did not seriously suggest that the conditions of work 
at Thomson’s had been depressed by this practice. After the 
war, however, they felt a crusading urge to recruit into 
their ranks men in Thomson’s employ. In January, a man 
suspected of being a union member was dismissed. He was 
a union member, and he took his case to his union (Natsopa). 
In March another employee, also a union member, met with 
trouble. Whether he was dismissed or himself gave noticc 
was a matter of conflict, but he himself thought he had been 
dismissed. He, too, saw his union organiser, and from that 
interview came the decision by the union members in Thom- 
son’s to strike, later followed by a national campaign by the 


— against the firm, which in return challenged them at 
aw. 


Thomson’s legal suits are still pending. But the origina! 
dispute results from a clash between the basic principles 
involved in industrial relations. The claim of a man to be 
free to join a union is met by the claim of an employer tc 
be free to employ non-union men only. The claim that 
trade union solidarity demands that men should break con- 
tracts the union has negotiated for them is met by the claim 
that, unless collective agreements are honoured, it will be of 
no interest to management to negotiate another. Those who 
think of industrial relations in terms of the class struggle 
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Behind which door 
is the solution 
to your 


sales problems? 


Late, and unlamented, is the day of the one man solution to any 
advertising problem. You need a combination of talents. 


In to-day’s marketing conditions, the most effective advertising 
is inevitably the result of the most carefully thought out promotion plan, 


Such plans are best prepared by a team of experts, each member con- 
tributing experience and knowledge of an important phase of agency 
‘rvice, and each working towards a single goal: Sales. 


This month marks the seventh anniversary of the appearance of the 
‘irst advertisement prepared by Young & Rubicam Ltd. Since July 1945, 
clients of Y. & R. London expect, and get, this full team operation — 
with effective sales results for a wide variety of fine products. You will 
‘ind current Y. & R. clients, and the products handled through this 

sency, listed in the box at your right. 


Young & Rubicam, Ltd. 
ADVERTISING 
ROXBURGHE HOUSE, 285 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I 
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BIRD, ALFRED & SONS, LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM 
Custard, Blancmange, Jelly-de-luxe, Jello 
Instant Postum, Certo, Baking Powder 
Golden Raising Powder, Grape-Nuts 
Rice Toasties, Post Toasties 
Maxwell House Coffee, Spongie, Puddena 
Catering Division 


BIRD, ALFRED & SONS (IRELAND) LIMITED, DUBLIN 
Custard, Jellies, Puddena, Spongie 
Tea-cake Mixture 


CHISWICK PRODUCTS LIMITED, LONDON 
Nugget Shoe Polish 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
“Sanforized” Service, Manchester 
India, Australia, Eire, South Africa 
“Sanfor” (Continental) 


DICTAPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON 
Time-Master 


Gis8e8s, D. & W., LIMITED, LONDON 
Dentifzice 


HEDLEY, THOMAS, & CO. LIMITED, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Tide 


HEINZ, H. J.,. COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON 
Ideal Sauce, Pickles, Strained Foods 
Institutional 


MACLEANS LIMITED, BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX 
Maclean Brand Stomach Powder and Tablets 


MARS, LIMITED, SLOUGH 
Banjo, Spangies, Bounty 


PRICHARD & CONSTANCE (MFG) LTD., LONDON 
Amami Shampoo - 


RECKITT AND COLMAN, LIMITED, HULL 


Steradent | 
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MULLARD LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 
(M.P.364R) 








In the Mullard laboratories 


Electronic devices for the study of ultra-fast phenomena 
are among recent Mullard contributions to the progress 
of electronics. They include image converters capable of 
recording phenomena at a speed of one hundred- 
millionth of a second. Such initiative in research and 
thoroughness in development are characteristic of the 
ceaseless work of the Mullard laboratories. 


In the Mullard factories 


Bringing the benefit of this research to industry and the 


community is the ether function of the Mullard organis- 
ation. Every year, in great factories in Lancashire and 
Surrey, millions of valves, electron tubes, and components 
are produced for Britain’s electronics industry, Behind 
the name Mullard, therefore, is a store of experience in 
electronics that may well prove of immense importance 
to your own organisation. 





Mullard. 


; 
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THE UNDERWOOD ALL ELECTRIC FANFOLD WRITING MACHINE 


The new Underwood All Electric Fanfold Writing Machine 
is especially designed to elimjnate al] non-productive operations in the 
preparation of the various multi-copy forms used in modern business. 

All the machine functions of this new Underwood product are 
electrically operated and its simplicity and ease of operation constantly 
encourage the operator to produce meat, accurate work at high specd 
without fatigue. p 


UNDERWOOD «¢ ELLIOTT FISHER « SUNDSTRAND 


Spced the Worldi Business 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER LTD., 4-12 New Oxford Street, London, WC! 
Tel. CHA 313! Factories: Brighton, Sussex Seles and Service Everywhere 
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£15.19.0 return 
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_ Money spent on a BEA fare 
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wll, of course, fight this battle in a spirit of “ no surrender.” 
rose who feel that industrial relations, like treaties, demand 

ine surrender of full legal sovereignty, of the right to treat 
anvthing as a sctap of paper as conyenient, will look for a 
compromise. 


* * * 


Little Cuts and Pinpricks 


rhe closing of several picture and museum galleries 


over the last few months has raised a rather comical storm 
ot indignation in Parliament and the press. The champions 
ot culture have vied with each other in finding bad words 
for the Government’s cuts in its grants. But the recent 
restrictions are in fact only a slight worsening of a position 
which has exasperated serious students for years. Can it 
be possible that members of the Opposition have been suffer- 
ing :n silence, year after year, the failure to repair, restaff 
and :eopen far larger numbers of prewar galleries than those 
now under discussion? Or was this’ week’s debate the first 
thev had heatd of the matter? They. are evidently well 
content that the British Museum reading room should con- 
tinue to close at five o’clock. There is, in fact, something 
sadly opportunist and unconvincing in this sudden show of 


denounce a cut as “cheese-paring” just because the 
saving of £30,000 is only a little one is obvious nonsense. 
Given the unpleasant need to make cuts in Government 
expenditure, why should the national museums escape scot- 
free, while equally worthy causes suffer’ indiscriminately 
because they are the objects of bigger grants ? Members of 
ithe Opposition, even though their own experience of making 
cuts is sadly limited, must surely realise that a big cut in a 
big grant means “ cheese-paring economies” too—a whole 
‘ries Of them. Priorities there must be, but this chorus of 
s at one pinprick will not help to establish them sanely. 


* * * 


On the Atlantic Community 


The birth of a new voluntary organisation named 

ids of Atlantic Union has, not unexpectedly, led existing 

; such as the United Nations Association and Federal 
Union to voice a litthe- concern over the growing number of 
voluntary groups working in the field of world affairs. It is 
argued, with reason, that many people fully endorse both the 
United Nations idea and the movement towards Atlantic 
and European unity, but cannot find either the time or the 
money to lend active support to three or four different 
organisations. Less intelligent members of the public are 
coniused by the existence of so many societies, each appear- 
ing wholly admirable in purpose, and fall back all the more 
easily into apathy. 

Che apparently simple solution of a merger of such 
odies is not practicable, even if it were desirable. The 
United Nations exists; close Atlantic partnership exists, 
but short of umion ; and federal union does not exist at all. 

ach case the job of inquiry and propaganda to be done 
iy different. The Friends of Atlantic Union might well dis- 
cover that Nato could do some important things better than 
(no does them; and they might come to the conclusion 
that federation is not a possible method of Atlantic union. 
‘i is too much to believe that a single organisation could 

‘ive either such disagreements or the administrative 
‘rains that would be set up. 


"he idea of the Atlantic community needs far more 

-arch and thought than anyone has yet given to it. There 
ic political, economic and constitutional problems to be 
-onsidered and the whole experience of Nato to be 
“xamined. The organisations which are. now objecting— 
beit mildly—to the a rance of a new body can hardly 
“aim either that-they have done this work or that their 
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Witness from Russia 


It is a pity that wiser use is not made of the Russians 
who, from time to time, move westward and seek asylum. 
Recently a young engineer called Volchansky arrived from 
eastern Germany; apparently discontented with his work an-i 
life. In due course the of the American High Com- 
missioner released a statement by him in general terms and 
the man himself appeared before a press conference. The gist 
of what he said is that the Soviet leaders are deterred from 
aggressive war by fear of internal revolution, that “a dis- 
turbed-and resentful people--would be able to liberate thei- 
selves upon receiving arms,” and that it should bea western 
war aim to “ overthrow the Soviet regime.” 


Two things may be said about this reported statement. One 
is that no individual short of Beria himself would be entitled 
to make such a sweeping judgment about the Russian people. 
The other is that such statements do positive harm at a time 
when quite a lot of people are wondering what Mr Jobn 
Foster Dulles means by substituting “liberation ” for “ con- 
tainment.” It is proper that the American High Commis- 
sioner’s office should allow accurate, first-hand information 
from a Soviet refugee to reach the press ; it is not proper that 
it should sponsor inflammatory general -statements—in 
Germany of all countries. 





Whigs and Democrats 


In the United States of America, the respective claims of 

the two great parties to our sympathies are more equally 
balanced than at first appears. The “ Whigs” there are 
the Conservative party—as far as a party with such a 
name can be said to have any existence in a new country : 
like America. The “Democrats” answer to our extreme 
Radicals. . . . The “ Democrats” are right on the great 
material question of the day—Free Trade. ... They 
demand the freest commercial intercourse with all! nations. 
In a word, they are in America the defenders of that 
system which we believe not only to be founded on truth | 
and justice, but to carry in its train the fullest develop- 
ment and the highest prosperity of the world. ... But on | 
nearly all other points we regard their tendencies as dan- 
gerous and their principles as wrong. . . They are ! 
strongest among the daring, reckless, and unquiet spirits : 
of the South and West. They include the most wild aad | 
ignorant of the population. It is among them that the ; 
opposers and defiers of established authority are princi- | 
pally found. ... On matters of foreign policy, also, their 
principles are indefensible and their mordlity is lax. . . 
They are constantly on the verge of involving. their 
country in wars and quarrels on the most trivial pretext 
and the smallest provocation... . The Whigs, as a whole, 
are a far more educated class than their competitors. They 
have far more, notion of, the decorums and dignities of 
policy, and ef those laws of justice and morality which 

- belong to civilised afid international life. ... They are 
the advocates of the supremacy of the law, on those occa- 
sions when it comes into collision with the popular 
passions of the hour. ... They have, generally speaking, 
more comprehension than the Democrats, of the intellec- 
tual and moral, as contradistinguished from the mere 
material, interests of theif nation and of humanity ; they 
represent a more cultivated people, and a higher stage 
of civilisation. But they favour’a Protective tariff... . 
Like most men and parties their views are warped and 
darkened by their immediate pecuniary interests... . 
While the Democrats would be most disposed to quarrel 
with us on territorial questions, the Whigs would be most 
likely to declare, hostilities against us in a war of tariffs. 
.. . It is, therefore, not easy to say to which party we 
should wish success. Both, we hope, will become yearly 
more enlightened. 


The Economist 


July rz, 1852 
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Letters to the Editor 


Federation Moves On 


Sir,—In their letters in your issue of 
July sth, your correspondents write of 
the importance of partnership between 
Africans and Europeans, but they 
nowhere define what such a partnership 
ought to entail—nor have other com- 
mentators. Surely, the ultimate objective 
of partnership must be full equality of 
opportunity. between African and 
European. This implies that eventually 
—and that day is, no doubt, far distant 
—the two peoples will come to compose 
a multi-national and multi-racial society. 
But this concept surely implies that such 
a society will not be divided along lines 
of race or colour, but along lines of skill 
and mental capacity in which members 
of both races will be found performing 
all the various economic functions proper 
to a modern society. In consequence 
not only will Africans be found doing 
skilled jobs and occupying professional 
and administrative posts but Europeans 
will be found occupying unskilled and 
manual trades. 


Is this really what the advocates of 
partnership desire? It is not enough to 
say that they are not averse to the idea 
of African advancement unless they are 
prepared to accept the second half of 
this proposition. Of this there is, as yet, 
no sign at all, The theory of white 
settlement in central and_. southern 
Africa has always rested on the assump- 
tion that all Europeans shall be entitled, 
as of right, to the professional, adminis- 
trative, technical and in general the more 
highly skilled professions and trades 
irrespective of talent. Moreover, to the 
extent to -which immigration is 
exchanged the available opportunities for 
Africans must be restricted by reason of 
the need to provide for the newcomers. 
Is hypocrisy too harsh a word to use of 
this use of the word partnership?— 
Yours faithfully, Ipris C. BELL 

Swansea 


A Streetcar Named 
Defunct “ 


Sir,—Your article-on the tram in your 
issue of July 5th lacks the logic that is a 
feature of the comments you make on 
a related form of transport, namely, rail- 
ways, so I write suggesting possibly more 
appropriate criteria with which tram- 
ways should be judged. 

You make the mere assertion “un- 
doubtedly removal of trams helps to 
keep down congestion.” Have you 
observed it, or did London Transport 
tell you so ? Possibly an extra seventy- 
seven buses on the road seem to cause 
less congestion than the seventy-five 
trams they replace ? But are those buses 
carrying as many passengers as the 
seventy-five trams ? I suggest that nine 
buses anywhere on the road cause more 
congestion than the seven trams, con- 
strained to single file, which carry closely 
the same number of passengers. “ Trams 
cause congestion to other traffic” is the 
usual cry—but other traffic also causes 


& Sinn PAA 


congestion to the trams, Is it not public 
transport in itself that causes road con- 
gestion ? Is it not because trams rarely 
operate apart from buses, whereas buses 
are generally part of the traffic on any 
road, that the unthinking blame trams 
for traffic congestion, forgetting that, in 
the absence of seven trams, nine buses 
ought to be added to those on the road. 
Your comparison of tram and bus 
speeds in Bristol is patently unfair. 
Bristol trams were the original ones. of 
1900 vintage, not modernised or renewed 
because of a tendency you mentioned, 
that the system was liable to be bought 
by the municipality every seven years. 
Comparison of the speeds of such trams 
with those of modern buses proves 
nothing. Birmingham trams, of 1925, 
average 12 m.p.h. on the largely reserved 
track routes to the Lickey Hills, whilst 
most modern trams (even the ex- 
London “Felthams” of 1932, now in 
Leeds) can attain speeds of 35 m.p.h. 


It is true that London Transport has 
substituted buses for trams in the ratio 
of 77:75 rather than in the seating ratio 
of 77:56, but one cannot help asking 
whether the actual substitution ratio 
means that fewer peak-hour places are 
available to travellers? I submit that 
the total of seats available to peak-hour 
travellers should be the criterion for any 
substitution, “Jest a less satisfactory 
service be provided in the guise of pro- 
gress. One wonders how many pas- 
sengers in ex-tram areas have changed 
to railway travel now that they have the 
“ benefit ” of all-bus road services? 


Whilst the above points are debatable, 
your comments on costs are not 
debatable, but rather, when viewed 


properly, give opposite conclusions from 
your own. 


Tramway receipts during 1950 were 
only 6§ per cent of expenditure. During 
that year trams still offered workmen’s 
returns and other cheap fares such as 
6d. maximum, 11d. return and 3d. mid- 
day (hence 6d. return, in effect, during 
off-peak hours) on ex-LCC routes. The 
single fare on many of the journeys 
covered by these facilities (nowadays 
generally designated “ anomalies”) - is 
generally about Is., so it seems that 
with equal patronage and present-day 
fares the tramway deficit would prob- 
ably have become a surplus. 


You comment that trams cost 31.2d. 
per car-mile compared with 24.9d. for 
the bus. Since trams have 73 seats and 
buses have §6 seats, this gives 0.428d. 
and 0.443d. as the costs per tram and 
bus seat-mile, with the tram about 4 per 
cent cheaper than the bus on the basis 
of its ability to carry people. Since 
London trams are more expensive to 


* operate than need be because of the 


conduit current collection system, 
modernisation of the system and con- 
version to overhead wires would give 
an even more favourable comparison. 


You also comment that new buses 


cost £3,500-£5,000 and new trams 
£8,000-£11,000, but do not relate this 


to the service expected of the vehicle ; 


without such considerations the s:0s: 
economical vehicle cannot be chosen. 
Since trams have 73 seats (for the sake 
of argument, though a large modern o-~¢ 
such as would be suitable for London 
would seat about 80), and last abou; 2< 
years, and buses have §6 seats and are 
not expected to last more than 12 years 
the seat-year Of life costs should be 
determined. These aré £6.03 and 
£7.45 (taking the higher of your prices 
quoted) so, on this basis, the tram js 
cheaper by 19 per cent.—Yours 
faithfully, B. JOHN PrIGMore 
Imperial College, London, $.W 7 


Gains for the Dutch 


Labour Party 

Sir—In your issue of July sth your 
correspondent comments on the results 
of the Dutch elections. With regard to 
the loss of two seats in Parliament sus- 
tained by the Catholic People’s Party 
your correspondent remarks: “ Part of 
this movement [i.e., this loss] was no 
doubt caused by an internal rift in the 
Catholic People’s Party, where a junta 
of integralist theorists and reactionary 
businessmen had made a bid for party 
leadership.” Your correspondent refers 
here to a group, formed by three former 
Cabinet Ministers, by some professors 
of the Catholic University at Nijmegen, 
and by a number of well-known 
Catholics. This group expresses wide- 
spread discontent with the policy of the 
Catholic People’s Party. The group was 
invited by the party to a discussion 
which resulted in a covenant that has 
caused considerable trouble. 


The group had no political aspirations 
whatsoever. It had nothing in common 
with a “junta,” nor with an effort to 
capture party leadership. It maintained 


that government policy, for which the 


Catholic People’s Party bears its share of 
responsibility, showed too many collec- 
tivist and levelling tendencies, and 
neglected the incentives necessary for a 
widespread formation of capital. It 
neglected the problem of securing a more 
highly qualified labour force. It also 
criticised the attitude of the Catholic 
People’s Party in preferring a govern- 
ment with participation of the Dutch 
Labour Party. 


I do not know what your correspon- 
dent means exactly by “ integralism,” but 
I was quite amazed at his description of 
some of my friends in the group. !n 
some quarters it seems to be fashionable 
to treat as proof of a “ reactionary men- 
tality ” any critical comment by business- 
men on measures that are called pro- 
gressive, These members of our group, 
who may be regarded as leading p«'- 
sonalities among Catholic businessme), 
think that social justice is incompatibie 
with the enlightened despotism 
bureaucratic managers and with a con- 
tinuous concentration of human respon- 
sibilities. The tendencies towards 4 
: erial revolution ” could easily 5¢ 

: . i 


described as “reactionary.” — You's 
faithfully, _F, Duynstee 
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vut of the mouths 


of babes and office boys 


They say around the office that I’m only good for spilling 
tea and losing parcels, but I’ve got me ambitions. One 
day I'll be an efficiency expert and — coo! — will I make 
‘em jump. I'll wear an Anfony Eden hat and carry a 
brief case with a secret compartment. Cool and very 
superior I'll sit at me chromium-plated desk, call up old 
Winterbottom (who is at present the boss) and say: 
‘Winterbottom, must I do everythink meself? I’ve 
decided that there’s a place in every office for portable 
And it’s been brought to me notice that 
there’s nothing better than the Imperial Good Com- 
panion. Order half a doz. now. Oh, and by the way, 


Winterbottom, you're fired.” 


typewriters. 





prices rrom £22. 10.0 





IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, LIMITED * LEICESTER 
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In the end . . . in the natural process of 
trial and error . . . you will find ana 

fully appreciate all the good reasons 
why this tobacco is called... 
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All this equipment and the Pye overseas demonstration team 
were loaned to the French free of charge to further the , 


cause of international television. 
PYE LIMITED - RADIO WORKS CAMBRIDGE 
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“.and how did you like 


flying the Atlantic?” CHARLES 
MORGAN 


on 


, SOUTH 
| AFRICA 






Charles Morgan, who has 
“By B.O.A.C.—fine! I “Fine! I flew Tourist. visited South Afriea on behalf 
flew First Class in a Wonderful value.: Four- ‘ : 
double-decked Strato- engined B.O:A.C. of The Sunday Times to study 


cruiser. Delightfully Constellation aircraft— 


the Union’s political scene and 


steward service— 


moderately priced meals. racial problems, gives his frank. 
And I saved over {80 


comfortable. Delicious 


soot tenet tceete eaemeth ien eal etint l Na ant OCO MeeectEN Ti n met Mt NN ee a ee et Sates wan art - 


meals—all free, and with 


drinks too. And—oh, impartial report in a series of 


yes — I had breakfast on my London-New York 


return fare!” articles beginning on Sunday, 


OO tere eee Nee a ON ae Ses Ned 


in bed!” 


July 27, exclusively in 


B.O.A.C. operates 1st Class services to New York and Montreal. 


Also “Mayflower” Tourist services to New York; “Beaver” Tourist 

services to Montreal. The 

Consult your local Travel Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, * : 

Victoria, S. W.1 (VICtoria 2323) or 75 Regent St., W.1 (MAY fair 6611), ii ap wes 

B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU ON HOLIDAY: 7° etswe regular delivery o! 
WM _< THE SUNDAY TIMES while on 


holiday you are strongly advised to make arrangements in advanc¢ 


: with the hotel or newsagent at your-holiday address. [Hf any 
BRITISH. BY e efne difficulty is experienced, send a postcard with inclusive dates an! 
: your holiday address to The Publisher, THe Sunpay TIMES 


Kemsley House, London, W.C.1, 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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Books and Publications 


Confidential Conversations 


The Forrestal Diaries, Edited by Walter Millis. Cassell. 


lames Forrestal served continuously 
in the American government from May, 
1940, until March, 1949; for the first 
rhree months as an administrative assis- 
cant to President Roosevelt, then suc- 
cessively as Under Secretary of the 
Navy, Secretary of the Navy and 
Secretary Of Defence when that post 
created in July, 1947.. Less than 
vo months after he resigned he 
jumped from the sixteenth floor of the 
Naval Hospital at Bethesda ; but, before 
he went to hospital, he sent instructions 
that his diaries, which began in July, 
1944, should be deposited at the White 
fouse. “ This was an unusual request,” 
we Mr Walter Millis, who has 
jited the diaries. “One can only infer 
t reflected Forrestal’s awareness of 
- confidential nature of much of this 
terial and his desire to insure it, 
ler any eventualities, against irre- 
nsible publication.” 


It seems more likely that they were 
vosited at the White House to pre- 
‘nt any kind of publication at all, and 
might have been better for many 
putations had their appearance at 
been delayed until all the pro- 
igonists were dead. For these are 
( diaries, in the ordinary sense of the 
rd, but notes, usually dictated at the 
d of the day and uncorrected, de- 
signed to remind Mr Forrestal of what 
might forget rather than of what he 
certain to remember. The big 
‘vents of history are, therefore, hardly 
nenuoned-at all, but luncheon conver- 
ations are reported in detail—to the 
vrobable discomfort of people who 
never expected their casual intellectual 
squibs to become a solemn part of the 
raw material of history. 


It must be admitted that this book 
sets a doubtful precedent and one 
which, if widely followed, ‘would 
render public men mute even at the 
dinner-table—or at least force them to 
have their private conversations as rigor- 
ously screened as their public speeches. 
Nevertheless it is possible to be grate- 
tul for this particular indiscretion as so 
much of what Mr Forrestal recorded is 
ot absorbing interest. For the historian 
the most valuable series of entries will 
be that which describes the long and 
Ditter negotiations which preceded the 
unification of the armed forces and the 
“stablishment of the National Security 
Council, without which body American 
diplomacy would still be operating 
regardless of available military power. 

Mr Forrestal gives an example in his 
account of the time when the Jugoslavs 
shot down some American fliers. 

Acheson,” he says “was all for an 
immediate ‘and aggressive use of 


American air ee power over Jugo- 
slavia. [General] 


had to point out to him that such a 
demonstration would. inevitably mean 


Norstad -at that time - 


$42 pages. 253, 


war and we would be exposing green 
and untrained pilots to a superior and 
competent enemy.” It was on such 
occasions, Forrestal said, that the 
National Security Council would be 
eee to make a careful examina- 
tion .. . and avoid stumbling into war.” 
This story of the patience with which 
Mr Forrestal fought,. compromised or 
stuck in his heels to get what he thought 
vital for his country’s security is evi- 
dence enough of why two Presidents 
promoted him to the highest post in his 
particular field and finally allowed him 
to work himself to death. 


During most of his time in office he 
was one of the principal targets of 
American “liberals” because he was 
“prematurely anti-Communist ”—* I 
find,” he wrote in 1944, 


that whenever any American suggests 
that we act in accordance with the needs 
of our own security he is apt to be called 
a god-damned Fascist or Imperialist, 
while if Uncle Joe suggests that he needs 
the Baltic Provinces, half of Poland, all 
of Bessarabia and access to the Mediter- 
ranean, all hands agree that he is a fine, 
frank, candid and generally delightful 
fellow who is very easy to deal with 
because he is so explicit in what he 
wants, 
But he got a certain pleasure later from 
being able to remind people, as he re- 
minded Mr James Byrnes in April, 
1947, that they had chided him earlier 
for “being too extreme in my views 
about the Russians” when they started 
complaining that the Russians were 
“stubborn, obstinate and don’t scare.” 
Despite all the attacks on him as the 
prototype. of Wall Street in government, 
however, Forrestal recognised the need 
to “have the support of public opinion 
in whatever policy we found it necessary 
to adopt,” and he never bore any re- 
semblance to the portrait painted of him 
by the Left. 


Nor did he bear much resemblance 
to the ordinary Wall Street . banker, 
though he had been one until he joined 
the administration. Unlike the other 
bankers in the government, he was the 
son of an Irish immigrant and had pre- 
ferred to work his way through Prince- 
ton rather than Tammany. Unlike 


other Irish-Americans, too, he devoted 


his official career to what he believed to 
be the best interests of the United States 
rather than Eire. And, since he under- 
stood the importance of Britain to the 
national security of his own country, he 
never allowed his Irish ancestry or his 
innate conservatism to colour his deal- 
ings with the Labour government. 
Had he lived to write a book from 
these notes—and there is no evidence 
that he intended to do so—Mr Forrestal 
would no doubt have saved himself and 
his friends some embarrassing moments. 
His extreme preoccupation with his own 


particular subject meant that his views 
on others often lacked depth. Since he 
reported his own unconsidered contri- 
butions to conversations along with 
those of other people, he therefore 
emerges from the book a lesser man, or 
a more superficial one, than he really 
was. But that is an unimportant defect 
in one of the most important additions 
to the books that add to our underszand- 
ing of recent history. 


Capitalism and Freedom 


Religion and the Decline of Capitalism. 
By V. A. Demant. Faber, 204 pages. 
12s. 6d, 


Professor Demant’s Holland Lectures 
deliberately invite comparison with Mr 
Tawney’s famous lectures in the same 
series published under the _ title 
“Religion and the Rise of Capitalism.” 
Partly because his pen is not so graceful 
as Mr Tawney’s, and partly because he 
does not give the reader such sharp 
antitheses, Professor Demant’s work will 
not rouse such a stir as Mr Tawney’s, 
but a great deal of solid learning has 
gone into its making, and it deserves 
close study by economists and 
theologians alike. 


Perhaps Professor Demant is not 
making so controversial an assumption as 
he supposes in locating “thé nerve of 
capitalism” in “the predominance of 
market relationships over the greater 
part of the social field.” He becomes a 
little more controversial when he sees the 
main problem set by the capitalist phase 
of history as the achievement of great 
economic advantages at the cost of 
colossal social dislocations. It is, of 
course, a fact that the assumptions of 
“the capitalist phase ” are rejected today 
over a vast area of Asia and challenged 
even in Europe; and Professor Demant 
finds four main causes.for the decline— 
“the hostility it brought on itself, the 
break-up of its own institutional frame- 
work and defeats of its demands for 
indefinite expansion, its parasitism on 
the non-economic foundation of society, 
and destruction of the dispositions which 
impelled it.” Bur he never really faces 
the economic fact to which Bernard 
Shaw drew his attention just before his 
death, namely, that where capitalism is 
allowed to operate it is far from decaying 
but has been carried to unprecedented 
magnitudes. 


More important still, from his own 
point of view as Regius Professor of 
Moral and Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 
is his failure to recognise fundamental 
moral facts. He its: obsessed with. the 
belief that capitalism claimed freedom 
for econdmic activities from ethical 
control; and in the sense that it sought 
to free economic life from the shackles 
imposed by obscurantist teachers he is 
right. But the claim made on behalf of 
the much-abused capitalist era is, not 
that it freed economic activities from 
moral considerations, but that, by greatly 
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extending the field of individual choice, 
it laid true foundations for the moral life. 
Only free men can be moral men. 
Capitalism may be in decline, but so is 
freedom ; and perhaps this is no accident. 


French Election Studies 


Sociologie Electorale. By Francois 
Goguel and Georges Dupeux. 


Geographie des Elections Francaises 
de 1870 4 1951. By Francois Goguel, 
(Cahiers nos. 26 and 27 of the Fonda- 
tion Nationale des Sciences Politiques. 
Paris. 450 frs. 144 pages. 

soo frs.) 


96 pages. 


Studies of general elections in this 
country have often been dominated by 
the national campaigns and by the view 
that elections are essentially plebiscites 
within a single great constituency in 
which the effect of the electoral system 
is to distort the difference between the 
total votes cast when they are translated 
into the number of seats won. In 
France, where there has been a tradition 
of such studies since M. André Sieg- 
fried’s pioneer work in 1913, the present 
generation of students of general elec- 
tions is busy giving new depth to the 
old outline of France’s complicated 
political geography. Much more 
material is available in France, and 
most of the little handbook Sociologie 
Electorale is a guide to the sources ; it 
is also a useful guide to the membership 
of successive chambers and shows how 
uhe votes went in crucial divisions. 

In the first part, M. Goguel shows 
that even the subtle relationship between 
the tenurial system and politics that 
M.. Siegfried established for western 
France does not hold good for all other 
parts of the country, It is true that in 
a country where rural matters are-stiJl 
dominant, the question of how the land 
is held is important. But the link with 
politics cannot be deduced automatic- 
¥ trace it One is sometimes 
driven back to the very roots of France’s 
agrarian history. Similarly, although 
there is a correlation between religious 
observance and political behaviour, 
churchgoing and voting to the right are 
not in direct mathematical relationship 
in all regions. 

To these cautions should be added 
the warning that investigations are much 
less advanced for urban than for rural 
populations. It is clear, in fact, that 
even in France the new approach to 
politics has still a long way to go, par- 
ticularly as the influence of the political 
parties themselves has hitherto hardly 
begun to interest sociologists. 

M. Goguel’s “geography” is pri- 
marily a series of maps of French elec- 
tion results from 1871. to 19515; care- 
ful commentaries show the limitation 
of such a graphic presentation, particu- 
larly when so large a unit as the depart- 
ment is used. But even so, is he right 
to say that the maps are highly sug- 
gestive? M. Goguel believes that the 
final Socialist-Communist breach in 1946 
marked the end of that dualism in 
French politics which he himself 
described as “ the party of order ” versus 
“the party of movement.” There is 
reason now to believe that there is a 
division between the more forward- 


alty. To 


- looking parts of the country (in economic 


terms) with their Gaullist and Com- 
munist orientation, and the more back- 
ward areas which still remain within the 
conventional framework of the older 
groupings of the Third Republic. Be- 
cause, he believes, the latter areas are 
still preponderant electorally speaking, 
the governments of the Fourth Republic 
are prevented from tackling realistically 
the grave social and economic problems 
they have inherited. 

No one, least of all M: Goguel, would 
claim more than a hypothetical value for 
a suggestion based on relatively limited 
data; but the prospect that such sug- 
gestions open, both as a guide for 
understanding the France of today and 
as a stimulus to future studies, is cer- 
tainly stimulating. Unfortunately, the 
rise «in printing costs means that much 
of the work listed by M. Dupeux can be 
consulted only in typescript in the 
various ‘university libraries. Neverthe- 
less the existence of this series of cahiers 
and of the Revue Francaise de Science 
Politique makes it likely that at least the 
essential results of French studies of this 
kind will 
rapidly. 


Diagnostic Historian 


Avenues of History. By Sir Lewis Namier, 
Hamish Hamilton. 202 pages. 153. 


Anyone reading this book can under- 
stand why Sir Lewis Namier is generally 
regarded as one of the foremost of living 
British historians. The learning, insight 
and discrimination which characterise 
his work are becoming rare in an age 
when many historians are content to 
achieve no more than technical com- 
petence in. their subject. 

Here Sir Lewis has put together a 
number of his reviews and some occa- 
sional essays, but the work has far more 
unity and coherence than this formal 
description might suggest. This is 
because his view of the study of history, 
which is set forth in the first essay, not 
only shapes his own writing, but is the 
unvarying standard against which he 
measures the work of others. He com- 
pares the task of the historian to medical 
diagnosis ; something which, although 
it demands experience and a scientific 
approach, is, in the last resort, intuitive. 
“Analytic insight into the tangle of 
human affairs coupled with a conscious- 
ness of his own limitations,” he says, “ is 
the mark of the real historian.” That 
he himself possesses these qualities is 
shown in the remainder of his book. 

With the exception of a generous, if 
critical, estimate of Dr Toynbee’s 
synoptic vision of the whole sweep of 
human history, the rest of the volume 
is concerned with particular themes in 
modern British and European history. 
In British history the work ranges from 
an appreciative review of . Professor 
Neale’s book on Parliament under the 
first Elizabeth to an essay on the general 
elections of 1945 and 1950, together 
with three masterly sketches of Josiah 
Wedgwood, Wyndham Deedes and 
Orde Wingate. An — edition § of 
George III's letters to Bute moves Sir 
Lewis to further comment on a subject 
he has made peculiarly his own, while 
the publication of Henry Hobhouse’s 


be made available fairly 
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diary is the occasion for some reflectioy< 
on George IV and his ministers. 

The seven essays in European histo: y 
are all concerned in various ways w):' 
the century of German preponderanc, 
on the continent. They include .. 
account of that curious but path«:. 
friendship between the Emperor Fra; 
Joseph and Frau Schratt, together  ;), 
a study of the relationship of nationa|:; 
and liberty, which is perhaps the be;; 
thing in a distinguished book. 


Evolution of a 
‘Humanitarian 
The Memoirs of Herbert Hoover. 

1874-1920. Hollis and Carter. 406 

pages. 32s, 

In 1919 John Maynard Keynes found 
only one man who emerged from the 
ordeal of the Paris Peace Conference 
with an enhanced reputation. “ This 
complex personality,” said Keynes, 

with his habitual air of weary Titan (or, 

as others might put it, of exhausted 
prize fighter), his eyes steadily fixed on 
the true and essential facts of the Euro- 
pean Situation, imported into the 
Councils of Paris, when he took part in 
them, precisely that atmosphere of 
teality, knowledge, magnanimity and 
disinterestedness which, if-they had been 
found in other quarters, also, would have 
given us the Good Peace. 
It is one of the ironies of history that 
this Aristides of Versailles should live 
to become the presidential Pangloss of 
1929 and the exponent of Gibraltarism 
in 19§2. If one could understand the 
evolution of Herbert Hoover one would 
understand much of the Strange evolu- 
tion of American conservatism. That 
is the main interest that attaches to his 
autobiography. 

The book opens in characteristic style. 
It might almost be a parody of any 
successful: Republican’s reminiscences. 
Every cliché falls into place as neatly 
as the buttons on the business suit. The 
Iowa birthplace is straight Tom Sawyer 
—right down to Injun Joe. The best 
food in the Ritz does not compare with 
Aunt Millie’s Sunday dinner ; the most 
modern fishing tackle gives mo such 
delight as was afforded by the “ butcher- 
string-line and hooks ten for a dime” 
that did duty in the village stream. 
Then comes the story of “free-lance 
engineering” all over the world, with 
the Iowa Quaker’s son winning ever) 
kind of success and barking his shins 
wherever he goes on the social conven- 
tions of the great effete world of 
Edwardian Imperialism. 

It is with the collapse of that world 
in the ruins of 1914-18 that the oppo:- 
tunity comes to apply that same 
organising, constructive talent to 4 
humanitarian end, and it is with the 
story of Belgian Relief that the autc- 
biography first comes. alive with 2 
humanity which is neither imagined nor 
assumed. A certain largeness gets into 
the narrative, a certain passionate <’s- 
interestedness which makes the Keync- 
sian tribute credible. Perhaps ‘¢ 
humanitarianism never quite sees Euro- 
peans as fully human, but only «* 
American manqués. Even so, it views 
them with a generous pity, and the sto: ’ 
of the Hoover Relief is a story that docs 
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:.. modest marrator great credit. If 
here and there, one encounters hints of 
-h Hoover that is to come, it is less in 
-r« facts than in the way the author has 
recorded them, writing isolationist 
history for the Saturday Evening Post 
-. November, 1941. On the facts we 
ieave him a.Wilsonian and a League 
supporter; it remains for his second 

lume to explain the change that 


“A 
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Some Hard Words 


An } xplaining and Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary of Scientific and Technical 
Words. By W. E. Flood and Michael 

Longmans. 397 pages. 128. 6d, 


[his dictionary is by “The New 
Method Dictionary” (author, Michael 
West) out of—the stud book is dubious 
on this point—either. the well-known 
“Dictionary of Difficult Words” or the 
excellent “ Chambers’s Technical Dic- 

y,” both of which devote much 
space to science, whether pure or 
applied. By this attribution of parent- 
we, no slur is intended. Mr Michael 
West is a skilled and intelligent editor ; 
long comes someone with a righteous 
desire and a marked ability to do some- 
thing worthy in the cause of science, and 
to the marriage of congruent minds and 
parallel abilities let there be no impedi- 
ment 

[\lustrators, like translators, normally 
get a raw deal, especially the technical 


and diagrammatic illustrators. ~ Mr 
Charles A. Baker has supplied the public 
with 1,300 pictures and diagrams and 
the two authors with a most potent aid. 
Very, yet not too, small, these line 
drawings form, not an addition to, but 
an integral part of this useful book. 


Smaller than “ Chambers’s Technical 
Dictionary” and more precise in scope 
than “A Dictionary of Difficult Words,” 
this dictionary is neither forbiddingly 
technical nor difficult. (But why include 
dyke, which may sound technical to a 
civil engineer but which strikes the rest 
of us as an ordinary and very old English 
word ?) It is intended both for the 
general reader and for the beginner in 
science or in technology ; and it admir- 
ably fulfils this purpose. The definitions 
are terse, lucid, simple. The words used 
in the definitions fall within the vocabu- 
lary of every averagely educated person ; 
here we see the practised and purposeful 
hand of Mr West. The book has yet 
another virtue: it will be very useful 
indeed to foreigners. 


Geographical Compression 


Ports and Harbours. By F, W. Morgan. 
Hutchinson's University Library. 176 pages. 
8s, 6d. 


- Had he lived longer, the late F. W. 
Morgan would have provided us with 
greater works of original scholarship 
than this little book would pretend to 
be, but hardly one on which greater 
pains in compilation and selection had 


’ 
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obviously been lavished. The book 
begins with a description of the various 
types of harbour and of port installation. 
There follows a-convincing classification 
and treatment of ports according to the 
trade for which they are used. Of 
the other chapters, all of considerable 
interest,. one, that on port hinterlands, 
must stand as an example. 
ments upon the struggle for traffic be- 
tween the ports of continental Europe 
and elsewhere, as seen in national rail- 
way and waterway policies. Such a 
chapter makes the reader at once regret- 
ful at the compression inevitable in a 
book of only 176 pages of text, and 
amazed that it was possible to include— 
not necessarily superficially—so much. 
Surprisingly in’ a book by a geo- 
grapher, the maps are disappointing ; it 
is sometimes difficult to distinguish land 
from sea, an unexpected fault. On the 


$ 


This com- - 


other hand, statistical material is inter-— 


esting and recent. 


As might be expected, considerable, 
but not disproportionate, attention is 
given to. the relation between port 
growth and the physical nature of 
coasts, but the frequent mention of 
splendid natural harbours which have 
not developed into ports disprove any 
charges of geographical determinism. In 
fact, a nice balance is held between the 
various aspects of ports and harbours. 
An engineer, a port operator, an eco- 
nomist even, would have written other- 
wise. Perhaps because Mr Morgan 
wrote as a geographer, who is none of 
these, the book is an excellent general 
introduction to the subject. 
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Report on 


Southern 


AFRICA 
Basil Davidson 


\ dangerous situation has arisen 
in Southern Africa because local 
racialism is in flagrant contrast 
with the great principle of multi- 
racial partnership which holds the 
Commonwealth together. Will 
there be an open conflict? The 
latest news is not re-assuring. 
Basil Davidson’s book is based 
upon personal study and recent 
experience. Detailed, factual and 
enlightened, explaining clearly 
what has happened, it is a most 
timely and useful guide to a 
crucial phase in African and 
Commonwealth History. 
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BEATRICE 
WEBB’S 


DIARIES 
1912-1924 


Edited by 
MARGARET COLE 






Introduction by 


LORD BEVERIDGE 





“ An unmatchable picture or 
panorama of contemporary 
history. ... The diaries are, 
or will be when published in 
full, a masterpiece which can 
stand with Boswell and 
Pepys.” —The Listener. 


24s. net, illustrated 
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Revolution in 


CHINA 
By C. P. FitzGerald 


“The most important contribution 
that has so far appeared in the 
English language on the origin, 
nature, and behaviour of the 
Chinese People’s Republic. Prof: 
FitzGerald ranks among the very 
few western sinologists whose work 
of first-rate importance. This 
masterly exposition will add to his 
reputation.” 
—The Times 
21/- net 


DUBLIN 
By Maurice Craig 


“One of the best books ever 
written about Ireland. It ought to 
be in the hands of everyone who 
visits Dublin.” 


— Manchester Guardian 
“A beautifully produced and richly 
illustrated biography of a_ city.” 
—Economist 
“Mr. Craig has done for Dublin 
what Mr. Summerson did for 
Georgian London. A book of the 
highest merit.”—Clasgow Herald 


Fully illustrated 42/- net 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Back to Ohio 


Chicago, Illinois 

HE Republican Party has chosen a man who is the 

candidate of the liberal wing of the party, though 
nobody knows as yet how liberal he himself is, and has 
saddled him with a programme which is the product of the 
conservative wing. There is nothing new in this. Much 
the same thing has happened three times before, and each 
time the Democrats won the election. General Eisenhower 
may be a big enough man to overcome the handicaps under 
which he must start his campaign, but it cannot be assumed 
that he is. He has done nothing yet, since he came home, 
to show that he is the unbeatable man or that he has the 
kind of political intelligence which 
makes a candidate develop while 
running for office. Mufti killed 


much of the magic, and nothing hh 
has yet taken its place. But it % | 
must be remembered that the \ 4 - 


General has shown an amazing 
capacity for growth in difficult 
situations in the past, and he could 
to so again. He will start, how- 
ewer, still showing the deep scars bY Ve 
which Senator Taft’s tactics have “SSR Ae 
inflicted on him and on the chances “Saar 
of the Republican elephant. , 


The Taft family has been the 
pet of the “ regular” Republicans 
for forty years and, during that 
time, has done more to destroy 
them than a hundred Democratic 
leaders put together. In 1912 the 
Chicago Tribune attacked the 
“draggled and battered remnants 
of the old guard” and their “ ruth- 
less extremes. of machine rule, 
irickery, bullying and fraud.” 
Perhaps the only things that have 
changed since that time are that 
the Chicago Tribune has itself 
become one of fhe old guard, 
or has even travelled far to the 
right of it, and that President Taft’s son has proved a 
far less efficient driver of the steamroller than his father. 


“A modern Joshua” Senator Dirksen called the present 
Mr Taft, but he is a Joshua who has marched round the 
walls of Jericho four times so far, and each time it has 
been he who has fallen down. But his baleful influence 
on the party has been apparent ever since he was elected 
to the Senate in 1938. Though he was beaten himself 
at the nominating conventions in 1940, 1948 and 1952, 
and his understudy, Senator Bricker, was beaten in 1944, 
he has maintained control of the “real Republicans,” who 
are 90 adequately represented in both Houses of Congress. 
And, though Mr Willkie and Mr Dewey deprived him of the 
nomination in 1940 and 1948—and it was really Mr Dewey 


™ 


“Aud Now A Little Close Harmony” 





and not General Eisenhower who beat him again 1): 
year—he and his friends made it almost impossible for eit): 
of them to win the Presidency. 

They were up to their old tricks again last week. ‘Because 
the Senator came nearer to victory than ever before, ‘he 
Eisenhower forces had to be even more ruthless in the laticr 
stages of the convention than Mr Dewey had been in 1943. 
They had to work hard to counteract, because they could nv 
prevent, the choice of speakers at the convention. Nobody can 
yet say how much harm those Speakers did to the party 
because though it is accepted that nobody listens to speeches 
at a convention, this year there were many owners of telc- 
vision sets who were privy to the 
proceedings for the first time 
and must have been surprised 


43 at what they discovered. They 


heard speech after speech, not 
only from General MacArthur 
and Mr Hoover or even Senator 
McCarthy, but also from Senators 
Bridges, Cain and Kem, Repre- 
sentatives Judd and Mrs St George 
and Mrs Church and General 
Hurley, which contained nothing 
but rancour and bitterness. The 
nearest to a positive policy to 
come out of any of them was M: 
Fudd’s assertion that “most o! 
the great forward steps of history 
were strictly negative "—not in 
itself a very stirring method o! 
appealing for votes from a people 
enjoying a higher level of pros- 
a», perity than ever before. 

. But, no doubt to their surprise. 
= these owners of television sci: 
~—. discovered that they were not 
prosperous at all. They were, in 
fact, “being reduced to the 
tragedy of want” (Mr Hoover), 


Herblock in the Washington Pos ° leadetless and floundering” 


(Mr Judd), “profoundly § con- 
cerned as America flounders in uncertainty and indecision ” 
(Governor Fine), “squandering their blood, wasting thei: 
resources and sacrificing their position while they cringed 
in the face of Communism” (Senator McCarthy). Neve: 
before had they “been in such jeopardy” (Governo: 
McKeldin of Maryland) ; the American system of free ente'- 
prise was in danger from “ wasteful, ruthless and corrup! 
policies” (General Hurley) and they were “desperate fo: 
a plan which will revive hope and restore faith.” (Gener2’ 
MacArthur). They must have envied those lucky peop! 
in other countries who are not bearing the burden of moto: 
cars, deep freezes and air conditioning. _ 

But they heard no ‘mention of anything the Republic” 
party was going to do to right these wrongs. They wet< 
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assured that they would be righted, but, considering the 
extravagance of the cémpliments paid to their intelligence 
and their sound Common sense, they were given little enough 
‘o keep those intelligences active. The American people 
were, in fact, for all the protestations of the speakers, treated 
like sheep who are to be driven into voting the right way in 
November. And even General’ Eisenhower later told them 
they would get “ no details of a specific programme,” but only 
, * message of militant faith and hope.” Once they have been 
co the polls, they can watch the Republican party being 
“animated by courage, self-respect, steadfastness, vision, 
purpose, competence and spiritual faith,” but not by policies 
which the party is prepared to disclose at the moment. 

The party platform admittedly is a butterfly which has 
only one day of glorious life, but it nevertheless discloses the 
prejudices and the timidities of those who drafted it. This 
year’s contained nothing to suggest that the members of the 
Resolutions Committee had realised that the sun of Senator 
Tait was sinking. It seemed rather to assume that General 
Eiseahower, like Mr Willkie and Mr Dewey before him, was 
nly a passing cloud which had temporarily obscured the 
sun. The famous plank on foreign policy, about which there 
iad been so much speculation, turned out to be a perfect 
example of Dullestry. It had been heralded as a clever com- 
promise between the views of Mr Taft and General Eisen- 
hower. Some parts of it came nearer to being a compromise 
xetween the views of Mr Taft and General MacArthur. 


* 


erry er 


Uverything that happened in Chicago last week, indeed, 
tended to show that the Senator and his old guard, though 
hey may have lost the nomination, propose to keep control 
where they still have it—and it cannot even be challenged in 
Congress—regain it where they have lost it and, some think, 
even capture the candidate himself. There is, however, one 
serious weakness in“their position which the Eisenhower 
forces could exploit if they wanted to, or if Mr Dewey were 
staying to run the campaign. Mr Taft has announced, and the 
fact is obvious in view of his age, that he will not try again 
for the Presidency. It is only necessary to look back to 1948 
and the example of Senator Vandenberg to see what happens 
to the authority of anyone in Congress who cannot, when he 
cracks the whip, use the threat of excommunication if and 
when he becomes President. _If General Eisenhower is elected 
in November it is probable that Mr Taft will have lost much 
of his power, though those Senators who will come back on 
the General’s coat-tails are mostly incurable and will consti- 
tute a serious nuisance, But, until the Eisenhower managets 
have proved-that they can elect their man—and it is an article 
of faith in the middle west that the “ Wall Street New Deal 
Bankers” cannot win an election—the burden of Taftism 
will be a heavy one. , 

General Eisenhower has not yet evolved a policy of his 
wn and even seems determined to avoid having one, at least 
until after he is elected. Up to now his silence has been 
ustified by the need to get involved in what Governor Warren 
called the hectic scramble for the most conservative delegates. 
ihey have now been won and, when the campaign begins in 
“irnest, something better is wanted than the platform’s 
repeated “we charge . . .” against the Democrats or, in 
‘orcign affairs, its undocumented promises of cheap miracles. 












United States, partly in items which 
‘\re written in the United States carry an indication 


‘o that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
Staff in London. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
London. Those 


The Changing South 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN VIRGINIA} 


FIFTEEN years ago, the south reacted with the outraged pride 
of an r-developed country to the New Deal report that 
called it the nation’s Number One Economic Problem. But 
no one denied that there was a wide gap between the material 
level-of the south and that of the rest of the country. Today 
there is still a gap, but it is much narrower, thanks rather to 
the war than to the efforts of social reformers and economic 
planners. Average income in the south-eastern region, at 
$882 a head, was in 1949 still well below the national average 
of $1,330 a head. But it was 156 per cent higher than in 


‘1929 and the rise had been faster than in any other region. 


The agricultural cycle of one-crop cultivation of eroded 
acres, which could be summed up in two lines—poor land 
makes poor people, poor people make poor land—has been 
broken. This changed agricultural pattern is based on soil 
conservation and reforestation and on turning flood waters 
into sources of hydro-electric power. For this new agriculture 
is balanced by a developing industry ; the whole southern 
environment has changed in the last fifteen years. 


The eleven south-eastern states still have a higher propor- 
tion of their families living in rural areas than any other 
region, but agriculture no longer holds first place in pro- 
viding income .as it did in 1929. In 1949 manufacturing 
supplied about one-sixth, as against one-eighth from agricul- 
ture, of a total regional income which had grown from 
$8,681,000 to $27,084,000 in twenty ‘years. This fitcrease 


in income, even when divided among a population that had - 


a net growth of 22 per cent over the two decades, means, 
when put into real rather than statistical terms, that the 
south-east has new things to do, more power with which to 
do them, and more to spend after they are done. 





THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
{incorporated with Limited Liability under the Lows of the U.S. A.) 





The Chase Banking organisation’ s wide 
experience and familiarity with business and trade _ 
conditions on both sides of the Atlantic can be of great 
assistance to all those engaged in developing 
trade with the United States. 


The Chase Banking Organisation has Branches in: 
Havana, Marianao, San Juan, P. R., Santurce, Panama, Colon, David, Cristebat, 
Balboa, Frankfurt /Main, Heidelberg, Stuttgart, Tokyo, Osaka 


Special Representatives in : 
Mexico, D.F., Buenos Aires, Rome, Cairo and Bombay 
The Chase Bank, Paris, 41 Rue Cambon 


Correspondents throughout the werld 


Main London Branch: 6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
Bush House Branch: West End Branch: 
Aldwych, W.C.2 51 Berkeley Square, W.1 


The Chase National Executors & Trustees Corporation Limited 
6 Lombard Street, £.C3 
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The present president of the Alabama Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion wears a ten-gallon hat. It symbolises the beef industry 
of the south-east—a new industry which brings with it per- 
manent pasture and more fertile soil. Cattle have moved east 
while cotton has moved west. In the period 1928-30, meat 
animals provided 9 per cent, and cotton and cottonseed 41 
per cent, of the region’s cash receipts from farm marketings. 
In 1946-48, cotton and cottonseed had dropped to 25 per 
cent, and meat animals had risen to 17 per cent. Cross- 
breeding is making both beef and dairy cattle increasingly 
profitable: the enterprising South Carolinians who in the 
eighteenth century imported Sindhi bulls from India to get 
a breed more able to stand the hot weather, ticks and insects 
of the deep south must look down with approval on the 
experiments of today. 


The new agriculture is being carried on with fewer people: 
for every thousand acres of farm land there were §7 workers 
in 1930 compared with 43 today. _And the 43 have much 
better equipment to work with. In other parts of the country 
the recent trend has been away from horses and mules to 
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Source: US Department of Commerce 


mechanical horse-power; but in the South, for many 
farmers, getting a draught animal was a big step up, and 
the number has increased from 98 to 117 for each hundred 
farm workers. At the same time, tractors and lorries have 
come too—a 300 per cent increase in the former, a 233 per 
cent increase in the latter, along with farm-to-market roads 
to run them on. In the Tennessee Valley, and many other 
areas, an electric pump now brings water to indoor baths and 
kitchens of farmsteads where previously the farm wife 
walked bucket-laden to and from the well. Even the cabins 
in the cotton proudly display the gleaming whiteness of a 
washing-machine on the front porch. 


These improvements in farming have been parallelled by 
the increased use of forest products, from saw timber to 
pulp and paper plants. The region, with 20 per cent of the 
nation’s commercial timber land, ranks second only to the 
far west. Mineral development has come on even faster. 
Coal mining is a traditional occupation in the south-east 
and output a man-day is still about one-sixth below the 
national average, largely because of lack of mechanisation. 
It is in other fuels, petroleum and natural gas, that the big 
change has taken place ; the region’s share of the nation’s 
proved reserves came up from § per cent in 1935 to II per 
cent in 1948. 

* 


In the nineteen thirties the development of the Tennessee 
‘Jalley was a major saga ; improved navigation, flood control 
and electricity brought new industry, more productive 


farming, and increasing tourist trade. In the nineteen forties, 


the region became dotted with army and air force installa- 
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tions, rapidly set up to take advantage of an all-year-round 
climate for training and governmemt payments became a 
growing factor in income. Oak Ridge was built in Tennessc¢ 
as one of three major centres for the original atomic develop- 
ment ; today further huge atomic plants are being built near 
Aiken, South Carolina, and Paducah, ‘Kentucky. Industry 
in general was stimulated to go south during the war 5, 
acute shortages of labour in the traditional industrial arc. 
and by a policy of dispersal as a safeguard against attack. 

This southward movement had in fact started before thc 
war. Then the migration ‘of such industries as textiles and 
furniture-making, which left towns in New England and 
Michigan desolate in the depression years, was undertaken 
in order to be closer to supplies of raw materials—cotton 
and timber—and to hire cheaper, unorganised labour. But 
after the war, as a study by the National Planning Associa- 
tion has shown, industries moved south, or, more frequently, 
added to their total capacity by starting new units in the 
south, for two other reasons. Those making producers’ goods 
were interested in the low land values which made the erec- 
tion of modern, all-on-one-floor, assembly-line plants less 
expensive than in congested industrial areas. And those 
making consumers’ goods or engaged in retail trade dis- 
covered that the south, with its new income, was a promising 
market. 


As a result, manufacturers’ outlays for new plant and 
equipment in the south-east in 1947 were above tthe average 
inveStment a worker for the same industry over the whole 
country in more than half of the major manufacturing 
groups. The industrial diversification which came with this 
new investment had a further effect: it increaséd the number 
of southern workers employed in industries where the 
value added by manufacture is in the higher range. Tradi- 
tionally, the south’s industrial employment has been centred 
in such occupations as textiles, tobaceg,and furniture, where 
the value added for each worker is low. As a consequence, 
earnings are now going up. In 1939, the average annual 
wage of production workers in manufacturing industries in 
the south-east was $760 ; in 1947 it was $1,908, and in 17 
industrial groups it was over $2,200. 

This broadened base of family purchasing power was 
good news for the shopkeeper and the salesman. A genera- 
tion ago the mail-order house catalogue, a gay companion 
to the family Bible on the tenant farmer’s table, was wistfully 
known as “the wish-book.” Today, that family is able to 
satisfy its wishes: between 1929 and 1948 the region in- 
creased its share of dll goods sold at retail in the country by 
one-fourth, taking 15 instead of 12 per cent. Sales a head 
were still the lowest of all regions, but they nearly tripled 
over the two decades, and in 1948 were only 28 per cent 
below the national average, instead of 44 per cent as in 1929. 


The new purchases have not been confined to goods: 
people are also in the market for health and education. A 
recent study of physicians’ income shows that the southern 
doctor is doing better than his colleagues in the middle and 
north-eastern states: his $11,159 mean income is above the 
national average. School building has been pushed also, in 
part through a general raising of the standard of facilities and 
in part as a result of legal decisions requiring equal facilities 
for Negroes and whites. 

The south still has a long way to ge. But over the last 
twenty years its economic characteristics have become much 
more like those of the rest of the country. The people and 
the resources have always been there. Today, the capital 
which for so many years was lacking is increasingly available 
to enable the people to make the resources produce. 
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American Notes 
Watches to be Watched 


President Truman, asking the Public Advisory Board for 
Mutual Security to make a comprehensive and independent 
survey of American foreign trade policy, has recognised the 
reeping protectionist tide which is undermining the 
intry’s efforts to encourage its allies to earn more dollars. 
far little real damage has been done either by the amend- 
1ents to the Defence Production Act—some of them defeated 
designed to protect commodity ‘producers, or by the 
endeavours of manufacturers to escape from foreign com- 
petition which they blame upon the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. But such attempts, especially when coupled 
with the Senate’s failure to act on the Customs Simplification 
Bill, eat away at Europe’s confidence in American under- 
standing of what free trade really involves. That confidence 
had already been shaken last year by the Battle Act, designed 
to prevent countries receiving American aid from trading 
with the Soviet world, and one of the specific questions Mr 
Truman asked the advisory board to consider was whether 
the United States could not compensate in some way for 
insisting on trade restrictions of this particular kind. 


The members of the board, representing business, labour, 

agriculture, education and so on, are well aware of the con- 
tradictions between recent developments in American trade 
policy and the purposes for which American money: is being 
spent under the Mutual Security Programme. But it is. the 
narrow-minded representatives of narrower interests who are 
responsible for those developments, the cheese producers and 
the manufacturers of glacé cherries, wooden screws and other 
minor products. They are keeping the Tariff Commission 
busy listening to their pleas for relief under the escape clause 
in the latest version of the Trade Agreements Act on the 
rounds that they are being unfairly injured by foreign 
competition. 
The commission has recently reached decisions on what 
e probably the most important of these complaints—those 
yught by motor-cycle manufacturers and by watch makers. 
refusing the application of the former, the majority of the 
commission in effect found that when foreign manufacturers 
have created a demand in the United States for a product 
that was not formerly available there, American manufac- 
turers trying to steal this new market are not entitled to 
tariff protection. But the Swiss watches are taking an 
established market from the American products and, pre- 
sumably for this reason, the commission is understood to have 
recommended an increase in duties on watches in a report 
to the President which has not.yet been published. 


Mr Truman must now either allow the increase or account 
to Congress for his failure to do so. If he does the latter, 
as seems likely, he may set the stage for the new Congress’s 
frst test on tariff policy. A more exhaustive trial will come 
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in the debates on the Trade Agreements Act, which must 
be renewed before the middle of next year. If the Republican 
platform is to be taken as a guide to what the party really 
intends to do, it seems that the Act will be further weakened 
in the event of a Republican victory. 


7 * ae 
Chicago Liked Ike 


After he had won the preliminary struggles over the 
convention rules and the seating of delegates from Georgia 
and Texas, the nomination of General. Eisenhower as 
Republican candidate seemed almost inevitable. What no 
one had expected was that it would come on the first ballot, 
the occasion when a number of states traditionally pay tribute 
to their favourite sons before settling down to a serious 
choice. But Governor Fine of Pennsylvania had already 
climbed down off the fence, bringing 53 of Pennsylvania's 
votes with him ; the bulk of Michigan’s votes were: already 
in the bag. The first tally was so close—s95 votes for the 
General, §00 for-Senator Taft—that Minnesota’s 19, 
originally pledged to Mr Stassen, were enough to carry the 
General over the top. It seems, however, to have been the 
Minnesota delegation, rather than Mr Stassen, to whom 
gratitude is due, and there may be no rewards such as that 
already presented to Mr Summerfield of Michigan, the new 
chairman of the National Committee. However, by that 
time there was a stampede to get on the bandwagon, and 
the first ballot, as revised, gave General Eisenhower 849 to 
Senator Taft’s 280. Only California, of the states which 
might have exercised a great influence on the decision, 
stayed obstinately loyal to its favourite: son, in the hope 
of a deadlock from which Governor Warren might profit. 


Senator Taft’s preliminary 500 was the highest number 
of votes ever rolled up for a Republican candidate who was 
not going to win. It was plain from the bitterness with 
which the Taft forces attacked “ Two-timer” Dewey—a 
reference to the fact that he had twice led the party to 
defeat—and from the ovation given him by the Eisenhower 
supporters that much of the credit for the victory belongs 
to the Governor of New York. He was largely responsible 
for persuading the Republican Governors, who were meeting, 
by an odd coincidence, in Texas, to send their message 
demanding an amendment of the rules in the interest of 
fair play, and this made it possible for the Eisenhower forces 
to wring the last ounce of advantage out of the “ stolen 
delegates ” issue. 


One of the most awkward minor problems facing the 
convention was the question of a civil rights plank. The 
Republicans enjoyed a monopoly of the Negro vote from 
the Civil War down to the New Deal, when Franklin 
Roosevelt managed to woo it away. In 1948 a strong civil 
rights plank was adopted, recommending federal compulsion 
to end discrimination. The Republicans, with no hope of 
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carrying any of the southern states, put all their emphasis 
on persuading the Negroes in the a to return to the fold. 
This year, however, both Senator Taft and General Eisen- 
hower opposed federal compulsion; many Republicans hope 
that, under General Eisenhower, several southern states can 
be won away from their Democratic allegiance. The plank 
which was adopted, consequently, deplores appeals to racial 
prejudice, promises federal action to end lynching and the 
poll tax which is still used in some souczhern states to dis- 
franchise Negroes, but declares. that action to end discrimi- 
nation is primarily a matter for the states and should only 


be supplemented, and never duplicated, by the federal 


government. 
* * * 


Television in Smoke-filled Rooms 


There was a new look at the Republican convention this 
year: peepie-creepies, alias walkie-lookies, and periscope 
eyes brought the bands and banners and buttons, the 
celebrities and the common deélegatés, the agreed public 
speeches and the supposedly private arguments, into the 
nation’s 18 million television homes, where 60 million 
viewers saw far more of the Republican rally than they would 
have done had they travelled to Chicago. The conventions 
had been televised in 1948, but then only about 400,000 
television sets were in use; now half the population has 
access to them. 


Three of the four television networks covered the con- 
vention, each under the sponsorship of a different manu- 
facturer who advertised his products whenever a speaker 
sat down. However, the sight of a pretty girl showing off 
a refrigerator must have been more welcome than usual after 
the bombast of Senator McCarthy. Chicago's stockyard 
amphitheatre was chosen for the convention mainly because 
there was room for the tons of complicated equipment needed 
by the hundreds of television technicians. The amount paid 
by the sponsors for the honour of bringing the convention 
home to the American people«is put at about $7 million. 
The networks are nevertheless thought to have lost money, 
not so much because of the cost of providing the facilities 
as because they had to reimbursé both sponsors and per- 
formers for programmes cancelled to leave the screen clear 
for hour after hour of convention coverage. 


One of General Eisenhower’s first experiences on his 
return to the United. States was to have his bald head 
powdered before a television appearance and he made his 
acceptance speech dressed in “television blue’; other 
colours cannot be transmitted so satisfactorily. Television 
schools for political candidates have long been available and 
the Democratic convention managers have been grooming 
their cast for next week in the light of the mistakes made 
by the Republicans. Delegates have been reminded that 
the camera goes into every corner of the hall and that neither 
teeth nor shirt sleeves should be displayed unduly, since the 
public is supposed to expect dignity and discretion from 
those who are choosing the next President of the United 
States. The Democrats have realised, too, that not all politi- 
cal speakers are photogenic and they propose to relieve the 
viewers’ eyes by illustrating the speeches with films of the 
party’s achievements. 

At the Republican convention, the cameras took the voters 
into the smoke-filled rooms as well as the convention hall. 
They could see whose free cigars—the Californians substi- 
tuted orange juice—their state representatives were accepting 
and could guess at what promises were being given in 
return. They saw, and heard, Senator Taft’s followers trying 
to keep the Eisenhower supporters from the disputed 
southern states from stating their case before the cameras, 
and the television interviewers striking blows for the freedom 
of the microphone. 

The interviewers eventually won their battle and were 


admitted to the hearings of the credentials committee. In 


Sighting im, they bene 
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living rooms and hastened the revulsion that put Ger. ;,) 
Eisenhower on the read to victory. - . 


ee Be Te 


Set Fair for Farmers ? 


If nature continues to: smile, farmers will gather ) , 
harvest this year second only to that of 1948. It is | uc 
that 2,000,000 acres less are being devoted to cotton «i: 
year than were last, but it may be assumed that the Dep.:1- 
ment of Agriculture, after the scolding it received for 1; 
over-estimate in 1951, is erring om the conservative sc. 
The final harvest may be near last year’s 15.2 million bales. 
The Department believes that the maize crop will only be 
exceeded by that in the record year 1948, while the wheat 
crop is likely to be the third largest,.at 1.2 billion bushels. 


It does not seem that the fatmer can Jose, especially in a 
year when his harvest of votes is even ‘more pretious. 
Congress has hastily backed away from the idea of flexible 
price supports; which were designed to discourage over- 
production by lowering the loan rate to farmers in times of 
abundance. A Bill passed in the last days of the ses on 


takes away, until at least 1955, the right of the Secretary 


of Agriculture to set price supports of: basic commodities 
at less than 90 per cent of parity, the artificial price which 
is supposed to provide the farmer with the same purchasing 
pores that he enjoyed at an earlier period, And Congress 
as put off until 1956 the changeover from the old to the 
modernised method of calculating parity. The change, 
scheduled to take place in 1954, would have encouraged 
diversification by lowering the parity prices, and thus the 
supports, for such basic commodities as wheat, maize, 
cotton and tobacco. 4 ~* 


There is no doubt that President Truman wil] sign the 
Bill. The Democrats are going into this election with 
gO per cent blazoned on their banners, im the hope that 
the farm vote will reward them as it did in 1948. [he 
Republicans in their platform have austerély refused to 
outbid the Democrats, but they endorse the present system. 
The word of approval planned for Senator Aiken’s flexible 
price scheme, which is important to dairy and poultry 
farmers who, like ordinary consumers, must pay inflaied 
prices for grain, was hastily withdrawn when the action of 
Congress seemed to leave’ the Republicans in an exposed 

sition. All the Republicans offer the farmer is more 
reedom from controls and administration, where possible, 
at local levels rather than in Washington. Their suggestion 
for a bi-partisan Farm Board, to review farm policies, would 
seem to be quite unnecessagy. Nothing is so bi-partisan 
as farm policy, especially in election year. - 


Presumably neither party is. looking beyond November. 
If they were, a. year of hassings seciees at home and 
narrowing markets abroad would hardly be the time to «1 
the scene once more for the piling up of costly surpluses. 
As much as 50 per cent of this year’s wheat may find 
its Way into the government’s hands. But there is no w.v 
for the consumer or taxpayer to make his protest effective. 


* * , * 


Passport for Divorce 


_ Senator McCarran, who has sponsored so much mis- 
chievous and reactionary legislation, has one cause dear 1 
his heart which is neither: a Bill’ to compel: State 10 
recognise valid divorces granted by other states. Divorce 
a state concern, and the laws governing it vary widely; it has 
been estimated that over 3 million men and women wh 
have been divorced and have remarried are bigamists, in ‘h< 
eyes of some states, and open to criminal ion. Their 
children may be llegitimate. It would seem tha'. 
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as Justice Jackson of the Supreme Court argued in an 
opinion, 
if there is one thing that pedple are entitled to expect 
from their lawmakers, it is rules of law that will enable 
individuals to tell whether they are married and if so to 
whom. Today the most learned lawyer cannot advise many 
people with any confidence. 
The Senate adopted Senator McCarrah’s Bill unanimously, 
but unfortunately the House does not seem to have had time 
to complete action on it before adjourning. Although the 


Senator comes from Nevada, the measure does not necessarily’ 


benefit home industries. The standards set up for a valid 
decree require that the state granting it be the last in which 
the couple lived together or that the defendant be personally 
subject to the jurisdiction of the state or appear in the pro- 
ceedings—requirements which Reno, which asks only a six- 
weeks residence by one party, does not satisfy at present. 
Neither would states be required to recognise the divorce 
mill over the border in Mexico, though film stars may not 
repair there so often now that a Cuernevaca divorce requires 
six months’ residence. Other Mexicar- cities, however, 
remain more obliging, as Miss Ethel Merman found when 
the Cuernevaca door was shut in her face. An out-of-state 
divorce could still be challenged on the score of fraud. 


The present measure is based upon Article 4 of the Con- 
stitution which requires each state‘ to give “full faith and 
credit ” to the public. acts and judicial proceedings of all the 
others. If the states have not done so in the past, it has not 
been simply the result of muddle and vindictiveness. If a 
man wins an out-of-state decree he may not be required to 
support his wife and family adequately and they may become 
public charges ; property rights may also be called in_ ques- 
tion. Efforts have been made in the past to give the federal 
government power to regulate marriage and divorce. But 
legal opinion prefers the adoption of standards for recogni- 
tion of out-of-state decrees, coupled with reform of the state 
laws to thake themi more uniform. The Roman Catholic 
church strongly opposes anything which will encourage 
divorce. But with *500,000 divorce cases a year, public 
opinion is changing ; it even seems prepared to tolerate, for 
the first time, the presence in. the White House of a divorced 
man—Governor Stevenson of Illinois. 


* * * 


Discord on the Federal Reserve 


It is doubtful whether the average voter will be as im- 
pressed as the New York Times hopes he will be by the 
Republican platform’s declaration of freedom for the Federal 
Reserve System from domination by either the Treasury or 
the White House, But the Republicans have an impressive 
array of expert opinion on their side in this matter, including 
that of such liberal, though unorthodox, Democrats as Senator 
Paul Douglas. In an outspoken minority dissent to the report 
on monetary policy and management of the public debt, just 
issued by a subcommittee of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, Mr Douglas, with the support 
of Mr Wolcott, demands that Congress draw a sharp line 
between the functions of the Federal Reserve Board and 
those of the Treasury ; between the responsibilities for the 
regulation of monetary and debt policies, At present the line 
is blurred by the requirement that the nominally independent 
FRB must co-ordinate its activities with the Treasury. 


Senator Douglas’s dissent was to be expected, but what was 
unexpected was that the so-called majority report, which had 
‘he full approval of only rwo of the three remaining members, 
did not come down on the side of the Treasury. For Repre- 
sentative Wright Patman, who over a year ago initiated this 
-xhaustive investigation, is well known for his advocacy of 
‘he cheap money by the Treasury and for his distrust 
of the FRB’s policy of restraining inflation by credit restric- 
ion and high interest rates. The differences between the 
two bodies led to open dissension early in 1951, which was 


. 159 
settled by an “accord” on the policies to be followed in 
financing the govérnment’s requirements which was widely 
held to be a victory for the FRB. Nevertheless, Mr 
Patman’s report finds that this accord, which amounted only 
to an agreement to settle these mattérs by discussion, estab- 
lished a satisfactory method of dealing with debt manage- 
ment, for the present at least. But to Senator Douglas the 


' accord had merely given rise to “admonishment, cajolery 


and heckling” between the two agencies. 


_ The majority report, however, went on to tilt the balance 
in favour of the Treasury and the White House by recom- 
mending a number of technical and administrative changes 
in the Federal Reserve System, among them a decrease in 
both the number of governors and the length of their terms 
of office, which would have the effect of giving the President 
and Congress more immediate control over the FRB than 
they have at present. The report also proposed that the 
President should set up an advisory council on fiscal and 
monetary policy ; this had been suggested by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and criticised by the FRB. This discordant 
report will be of little assistance to the new Congress should 
it wish to try to establish permanent harmony between the 
FRB and the Treasury, but in the absence of an open clash 
it may decide to leave things as they are. 


Shorter Notes 


The government, after years of what at the best can only 
be called undignified legal manoeuvres, has at last apparently 
recognised the weakness of its case in its dispute with Mr 
Stanley Dollar, former president of the trans-Pacific shipping 
line which used to bear his name. In 1938 the government 
took over his stock as security for a $7,500,000 debt, repaid 
in 1943. Mr Dollar then began a series of suits for reposses- 
sion of what is now known as the American President Lines 
and at last, when the case was going to the Supreme Court 
for the third time, the government announced that it would 
put up its holdings for sale in September and divide the 
proceeds with the Dollar interests. It is thought that Mr 
Dollar himself may be top bidder. 


® 


A child-loving philanthropist with $300,000 to spare ‘is 
wanted in Santa Claus, Indiana, for the present owners of 
the tiny village can no longer find time to manage its un- 
usually seasonal.business. The 100-year-old tewn, with its 
Reindeer Park and miniature railway, slumbers most of the 


year until Christmas approaches ; then about 200 people are - 


employed at the post office giving millions of letters and 
parcels the Santa Claus touch. Prospective buyers of Santa 
Claus must be fond of children and intend to continue the 
town’s activities without commercialising them. 


* 


To rain or not to rain has been the question in the farm 
valleys of the State of Washington. While wheat farmers 
were anxiously scanning the sky for results of their rain- 
making with silver iodide, cherry rowers were busy shooting 
cloud-dispersing chemicals into the air to stop rain from 
spoiling their harvest. Which faction will prevail has yet to 
be seen although the “drys ” claim success. 


* 


Record exports: in May, of $1.485 billion, will widen still 
further America’s trade gap, which for the first four months 
this year was almost 200 per cent greater than it was in the 
same period last year, when lasge quantities of strategic 
materials were being imported at high prices. No figures 
are available yet on oe Si for May, but from January to 
April they were $3.6 billion, which in contrast with exports 
of $5.3 billion left a balance of $1.7 billion ; last year’s trade 
gap for the first four months was $665 million. 
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PROGRESSIVE dairy farmer in Ulster who 
wanted to improve his grassland asked I.C.I. how 
modern methods of grassland management could best be 


4 


applied to his farm. Accordingly the local representative 
of I.C.I.’s agricultural technical service visited the farm 
and.a grassland development programme was planned 
and put into operation. Its object was to grow more 
grass — grass for grazing, and grass to make hay and 
silage for wmter feeding. Over a period of 4 years the 


use of nitrogenous fertilisers was stepped up progres- 


sively from 5 cwt..per acre to 9 cwt. per acre, and from 
April to October grazing was carefully rationed by 
means of electrically charged fences moved twice a day. 
The effects of these methods were far reaching. The 
amount of silage-made on the farm increased from 
85 tons in 1947 to 450 tons in 1950; consumption of 
bought feeding-stuffs was halved, and the farmer was 
able to add to the numbers of his dairy herd every 
year. As a result, milk production rose steadily from 
223 gallons per acre in 1946 to 344 

gallons per acre in 1951. Dairy 

farms in many parts of ‘the United 

Kingdom are now successfi ully apply- 

ing similar methods. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Persia Seeks a Master 


"T \iE disease that besets Persian politics is a dislike of 
[ her people’s leadership combined with an unwilling- 

) display it oneself. This has been lavishly illustrated 
during the last fortnight by the course of events in Teheran 


wh has now culminated in the resignation of Dr 
Mossadegh for the second time because, it is reported, of the 
Shah's refusal to grant him all the powers he wants. 

\); Mossadegh returned from The Hague in low fettle: 
He had nothing to show for his trip. His reception fell short 


of expectations, His Finance Minister had in his absence 
formed the Press that: the national finances were in a 
\strous state, and that payment of salaries in June would 

4 prodigious task.” It was in this atmosphere that Dr 
{ossadegh first resigned, as is the practice of the Premier 
hen a new Parliament has been elected. The new Majlis, 
hen it met, displayed its feelings towards him by electing as 
ts speaker the Imam Jumeh, the religious leader of an ortho- 
‘x Islamic group among the mullahs, and the opponent of 
Dr Mossadegh’s unorthodox cheer-leader, Mullah Kashani. 
[It gave its support, therefore, to. a man antipathetic to 
Mossadegh but ‘without a party or constructive policy. 
Within a matter of days that same Majlis, having no other 
leader, was begging Dr Mossadegh to retain the Premier- 
ship. The Senate demurred. It felt that the Majlis should 
have consulted it before plumping for such a decision. The 
Shah also was known to be hesitant ; the Imam Jumeh was 
pressing him to swallow his antipathy to the only other poli- 
ticlan who is ready to try to retrieve the country from its 
economic plight-the aged but wily Qawan-es Saltaneh. (It 
should be remembered that the Senate consists of 60 elder 
statesman, half of them nominated by the Shah, and that it 
was brought into being, largely on the latter’s initiative, in 
1949, in order to’ serve.as a brake upon the decisions of an 
irresponsible -Majlis $ it has never filled this role.) This 
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time, however; the Senate refused to endorse the Majlis’s 


decision, Some tors expected the Shah to commend 
heir attitude. To their astonishment the Shah limply ex- 
horted them “to find a formula to the satisfaction of Dr 
Mossadegh before it is too late.” Given only this negative 
lead, fourteen out of the thirty-six Senators attending. the 
House voted for Dr Mossadegh. In the kingdom of the 
blind, the one-eyed is King. 


Curious Financial Remedies 


_ Whether the choice was right was soon a matter of doubt 
in Teheran. It was questioned in informed circles because 
of the curious set of financial remedies for the country’s 
plight which Dr Mossadegh let it be known that he 
proposed to adopt: increase of the note issue from seven to 
cleven milliard rials ; the raising of two further milliards 
by new taxation ; the suspension of all pensions ; the sale of 
‘ne crown jewels for foreign exchange wherewith to build 
‘actories to serve as cover for the additional note issue. 
“ach one of these projects is anathema to’ some important 
section of the pepulation. But the choice of Mossadegh 
was also questioned by people without knowledge of public 
‘inance, for after it was made he imposed a new con- 
ition for continuing in office. He demanded six months’ 
arbitrary authority in “ financial and banking matters.” He 
‘cinforced the demand by murmuring that he was inviting 
Dr Schacht to help him out. All Persian politicians have 
a en dislike of dictatorship ; it calls to their minds 
visions Of prison and the arbitrary whims of the last Reza 





Shah. They therefore give undue reverence to a force that 
they call “the will of: the people.” What they have never 
recognised is that this force—ignorant, inconclusive and 
vacillating—cannot contribute to any nation’s well-being 
unless it is steered by some man or group of men endowed 
with a grasp of public affairs, Dr Mossadegh challenged 
them to a choice between himself as arbitrary steersman 


and the production of some other hand that is prepared to 
steer. 


How great is the need for such a hand is revealed by the 
figures available from both the National Bank and the 
Finance Ministry. Last March, Persia ended its financial 
year 1951-52 with a total ordinary expenditure of 8,700 
million rials as against revenue of 6,530 million rials ‘only, 
Additional extraordinary expenditure—incurred chiefly in 
order to pay the idle employees of the National Iranian Oil 
Company—brought total cash outgoings to the unpreéce- 
dented figure of 10,870 ‘million rials.. The resultant deficit 
of .over 4,000 million rials was met by devices several of 


which are unrepeatable: the conversion of {£14 million held . 


as a sterling reserve yielded 1,220 million rials ; the raiding of 
pension and other special funds and of the sugar monopoly, 
780 million ; a national loan, to which response was dis- 
appointing, 450 million ; and profits on the sale of foreign 
exchange, 550 million. All salaries and wage payments were 
therefore met, although governthent indebtedness to con- 
tractors increased. Since March, the deficit has grown at 
the rate of 250 to 300 million rials monthly. Revenue 
from customs dues has fallen ; domestic oi] sales are always 
lower in summer than in winter, which has increased the 
monthly deficit on the National Iranian Oil Company. It 
seems unlikely that more than half the salaries and wages 
due at the end of this month can be met ; the lapse may not 
matter among civil servants, who are hardened to arrears, 
but might cause trouble at Abadan where former AIOC 
workers are accustomed to prompt payment on the due date. 


The National Bank of Iran, which is a well-run organisa- 
tion practising — in difficult circumstances — extreme 
orthodoxy in monetary policy, is therefore faced with the 
distasteful choice of seeing unpaid salaries and unemploy- 
ment grow to menacing levels, or else launching inflation by 
making fresh direct advances to the government or agreeing 
to increase the note issue. Although there are few ways 
out of a financial ‘crisis of these dimensions, practised 
orientals may be able to “juggle through ” for further weeks 
or even months, though each of their raids upon reserves 
yields less than its predecessor. 


As is only natural, a country in such straits turns con- 
stantly to thoughts of revenue from oil. Dr Mossadegh 
has undoubtedly derived some of his steady public backing 
from his contention that only British machinations stand 
between him and success. What he prefers not to see, and 
what no Persian therefore sees, is that oil sold without regard 
for old agreements, and without hint of compensation to the 
party to whom it was leased, undermines the whole fabric 
of international investment. It is useless to point out to an 
opportunist in financial straits that though sales of oil, the 
legality of which is open to question, may yield some imme- 
diate earnings they prejudice the whole future of investment 
in under-developed areas, Persia included. 


The free world’s attitude to 7. Bo questionable pur- 
chase is such that though inquiries about oil sold on the 
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cheap are many, buyers are few. Persia must therefore 
seek immediate methods of balancing its domestic budget 
by other means. One choice is to submit to economic dicta- 
tion at the hands of Dr Mossadegh. But if Shah and Senate 
feel that he is too impractical and illogical for the job, their 
only alternative is to entrust it to some other Persian or else 
to employ a foreign expert and to act upon his word. Either 
way, “ the will of the people ” will have to be directed, if not 
by Mossadegh, then by some other more competent dictator. 


The Yogi and the Dollar 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA] 


In recent debates in the Indian Assembly Mr Nehru has 
stoutly denied Communist claims that India’s acceptance of 
American aid under the Mutual Security Act has turned it 
into an “ American stooge.” Such allegations by the Com- 
munists were inevitable ; they do not reflect the views of the 
great majority of Indians. On the contrary, the arrival of 
American aid is leading not to fears for India’s independence 
but to a feturn of the friendly feelings for the United States 
which have been sadly dimmed in recent years by the exigen- 
cies of the cold war. The’ pendulum of India’s attitude 
towards America swings upon an intellectual approach which 
is still that of C. P. Scott: liberal, critical, passionately free. 
There is not much that is specifically Asian in India’s 
reactions to America ; they can nearly all be interpreted in 
familiar English terms, for, on this subject—as on so many 
others—Indian opinion covers the qwhole gamut from the 
Manchester Guardian to. Mr Nehru’s pet New Statesman and 
Nation ; but only that gamut. What gives Indian reactions 
their special flavour is-that there “is no Right ; there are no 
supporters of the white mp burden and undiluted free 
enterprise. | 


Before independence there, was a great fund of goodwill : 


for America: the land of the free, the champion of anti- 


colonialism-whose shafted history of emancipation from the’ 


British Raj was an added bond and whose moral support 
was never stinted in India’s struggle for freedom. Neither 
Louis Johnson nor General Stilwell permitted their official 
position to inhibit them-from venting their views, and Roose- 
velt’s pressure, on Churchill was almost open. It is perhaps 
significant that India’s first Embassy was opened in Washing- 
ton, and that the Indian Constitution’s emphasis on justifiable 
fundamental rights which has done so much to curb the 
arbitrary use of executive power was deliberately based on 
the American example. Appreciation of American qualities 
was indeed so real that Indians were able to admire the 
generosity of America’s aid to its ex-enemies without ever 
asking why India, a major ally, was being given nothing. 


The honeymoon was short-lived. The first disillusion 
came over Kashmir and Hyderabad, where the United 
States’ reaction seemed unsympathetic to Indians who began 
to suspect that Americans, too, preferred Moslems. But 
far more important was the blizzard of the cold war 
which, with every new Republican speech, reminded 
every Indian of which nation first used the atom bomb, and 
used it in Asia. The feeling grew that Americans set two 
different values on human life according to colour; there 
also grew the apprehension that they were so hypnotised by 
their growing fear of Communism that they might use the 
atom bomb again. Their refusal to recognise the Communist 
Government of China seemed so illogical as to be positively 
dangerous, for from this refusal followed a pattern of 
behaviour which appears to Indians on occasion to be the 
absolute negation of everything America has stood for in 
their eyes.. Indians have come increasingly to suspect that 
anti-communism has come to be more of a motive-force in 
American policy than freedom and equality, and it is on that 
hasis that they explain American support of Chiang—to them 
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a ghost, of Bao Dai—to them a puppet, and of France 
in North Africa—to them a straight case of colonialism. 


When the Korean war began, India, by supporting the ('\ 
resolution naming North Korea the aggressor, and by se: 
ing an ambulance unit, felt that it had, unlike America, show» 
clearly that it judged aggression on merit, not on calculation. 
and that it had put itself firmly enough on the side of the 
democracies for it not to be expected to alienate a power{u! 
neighbour at a time when its own weakness might offer 
temptations. Then, when the Americans disregarded M; 
Nehru’s warnings over the consequences of crossing the 38h 
parallel, bitterness spread. India, at that time, felt itseif in 
the position of the cabbage caught between the wolf and the 
goat, where survival hangs on skilful avoidance of both 
enemies: neutrality seemed the only course. The American 
reaction was. violent, and Indians reacted in their turn to its 
lack of restraint. What annoyed Mr Nehru most was perhaps 
being called the “ Hantlet of Asia’; what annoyed the people 
most was the lack of appreciation of India’s strategic difficul- 
ties. There was perhaps an instant when people felt that 
Mr Nehru had gone too far in making himself Mao’s advo- 
cate, but exaggerated criticism soon created a solidarity 
which was consolidated by the resentment at the rather 
foolish dalliance of some Americans with the Right in 
India. 

The time taken to grant the wheat loan, at that very critical 
psychological moment, did not help matters; and Mr 
Nehru’s fear of economic dependence upon a country which 
could—as he thought—at any second find itself in a 
global war made him stress ‘his independence from every 
platform. Fe oF ge 


When the Red Army “liberated” Tibet and the Rana 
began to totter in Kathmandu, Mr Nehru, instead of taking 
the Communist bull by the horns, as -he was urged to in so 
many American quarters, tried to. shew that, without giving 
up any vital position or sacrificing any basic princip'c, a 
modus vivend: could: be arrived at; that it was better to 
reach compromises than to precipitate difficulties, Chinese 
suzerainty over Tibet had always been admitted and India 
could do nothing about it; but im the case of Nepal Mr 
Nehru made it clear that Nepal is vital to India and that no 
foreign interference would be brooked there. 


Wheat—and a New Ambassador 


Exasperation with the United States was past its climax by 
the time the Japanese peace treaty came to be considered. 
India did not go to San Francisco, and has always been some- 
what -suspicious of MacArthur democracy, but the treaty 
itself was accepted as generous. igh Indian opinion still 
has doubts whether Japan can be cut off from China for long. 
it cares little more about American bases there than in 
Germany, though some in the Government have misgivings 
at watching tinder multiply. 


With the arrival of American wheat ships in Indian ports 
and of Mr Chester Bowles in Delhi, the pendulum at last 
began to swing in the other direction. For the first time n 
American diplomat was not only taking a personal interest in 
India, attempting to understand the people, but also visibly 
trying to help it. The goodwill towards America was still 
there ; only the surface had been ruffled ; Chester Bowles 
came and conquered. Yet there still are reserves in Indian - 
minds based above all on what they consider the flagrant dis- 
play of Washington’s political immaturity and unpredicta- 

ity; 

Now that American aid is really coming, and without 
strings, India has more than merely reconciled itself 1 
accepting it ; it is pesitively welcome. Over the last year or 
so, understanding of the motives eet of the United 
States has considerably increased, and with understanding. 
many of the misapprehensions have gone. India will welcome 
as much political American aid-as can ‘be>given, provided 
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onlv that aid does not result in dollar imperialism or a 
materialising of Indian values: one of the greatest difficulties 
in {urthering closer ties is the frequent misconception that 
a!] Americans bounce, and that, in their country all success 
is measured by the bank account. It is precisely because of 
these reservations that the form aid is now taking—the Com- 
munity Development Projects—is a pure stroke of genius. 
There can be no strings in training Indians to develop their 
own agriculture by the use of fertiliser or better ploughs and 
no one, not even the Communist opposition, can object to in- 
creasing agricultural yields. Recently, too, as the help has 
come in, from the wheat lean to Point Four and the Ford 
Foundation grants—though it is still admittedly less than 
has been given to Formosa or the Philippines or Japan— 
people are beginning to contrast what the Americans are 
doing with what the Russians have failed to do. Russian 
wheat and Chinese rice have to be paid for at the full market 
price 

So there is again that feeling of friendship which there was 
in 1946 and 1947. India’s ruling classes share with the 
Americans their lack of cynicism though they do not have 
the Americans’ occasional ruthlessness ; and their favourite 
colour is grey, not the American black-and-white. With all 
that Indians find to criticise in the United States and its 


— 


policies, they do mow accept that the Americans are free, — 


friendly and doing their best, 


German Communist Policy 


THE five-hour survey given by Walter Ulbricht, secretary- 
general of the German Socialist Unity Party, at its second 
conference on July oth undérlined the fact that Soviet 
policy runs along lines which only change within: narrow 
limits. It is not like a tram, but like a trolley bus. 
Sometimes it is expedient to talk about the peaceful 
coexistence of the two camps into which a world is divided, 
and sometimes it is mot. Ulbricht, echoing some of the major 
Communist speeches of the last few years, explained the two 
hostile camps without mentioning peaceful coexistence. He 
stressed the orthodox line, that rivalry for markets inside the 
capitalist camp will lead to a common assault against the 
Socialist camp unless—to translate Communist jargon into 
plain terms—there is a revolution in Western Germany, and 
perhaps some other countries as well: The revolutions are, 
however, to be patriotic risings to overthrow pro-American 
governments, and Communists must sink their ideological 
aims in order to win allies among the middle classes, the 
professional military mem and business circles. Communists 
must not imagine that the peace campaign has anything to 
do with pacificism, particularly in Soviet Germany, where a 
national army is to be set up. 

Stalin has declared that war is inevitable unless “ the 
people” take matters into their own hands and overthrow 
the pro-American governments. Ulbricht followed this 
thesis closely, adding the up-to-date point that the attempt 
to blockade China and the Soviet bloc had been responsible 
for speeding-up their efforts to become independent of the 
western world ; this in turn reduced the available markets 
for the big capitalist countries.:and increased the internal 
contradictions in that camp—and so the danger of war. The 


chief “ conflict,” repeated Ulbricht, is between America and 


Britain. 

Soviet policy for Germany has changed as little as’ this 
view of world developments ; Ulbricht removed the faintest 
doubts on this score. The Communist aim is “a peace treaty 
and the restoration of German unity on a democratic basis.” 
Apart from using this revealing word “ democratic,” Ulbricht 
underlined that in the new Germany the pro-western groups, 
and the “bankers, estate-owners and armaments million- 
aires” would be swept away. ‘The social order would not 


175 
be exactly the same as in the Soviet-German Republic, but 
neither would it resemble the Adenauer regime. 

As to methods of achieving unity, Ulbricht indicated that 
the Russians will not accept the western governments’ invita- 
tion to a conference on setting up an impartial commission, 
as a preliminary to free elections. The policy he outlined 
was the same as that laid down some months ago, when the 
Soviet Government apparently decided that its campaign 
for a peace treaty would not succeed as long as Dr Adenauer 
remained in er, and launched its national y army. 
Ulbricht still demands that the Adenauer government shall 
be overthrown by mass action outside parliament. The 
only change is in timing. Clearly it has been an infuriating 
disappointment to the Communists that the Western Germaa 
trade union leader, Herr Fette, called off the strikes and 
demonstrations that were being held in May against the new 
works council laws. These <ctions were being used by the 
Communists and by some Social-Democrats to protest against 
the treaties with the West, and it was evidently hoped that 
they might lead to the fall of Dr Adenauer. Now Herr 
Fette is branded, with: Dr Schumacher; as a traitor. The 
overthrow of Bonn is, however, declared to be not only 
possible but inevitable, because a national liberation move- 
ment will arise against the “ occupation regime.” 

Nevertheless, the date has been postponed, and the Com- 
munists have decided that active military backing may be 
needed to bring about the national revolution in Western 
Germany. Ulbricht made some very significant statements 
on these lines. He said: 

This liberation struggle cannot proceed in one unbroken 
ascending curve. After an upswing there might be a tem- 
porary abatement, followed by another, yet more powerful 
advance. Hence the vanguard of the working class must aim 
at a gradual extension of the workers and the national libera- 
tion struggle. The Communists must look boldly ahead and 
prepare themselves and the masses—particularly the young 
people—for coming events. 

The series of changes in the administration of the Soviet 
German Republic just announced by Ul6richt do not mean 
that Soviet aims have changed, only that the attempt of the 
last few months to speed up the timetable has been aban- 
doned. The Soviet Republic, as he once more stressed, is 
simply to be turned into a more efficient base for Securing 
all Germany. The Soviet Union’s system is to be more 
closely adopted. The various Laender are being retained 
“in principle” for the day of reunion, but are in practice 
abolished. Instead, the country is being divided into 
administrative units based on economic areas. The form of 
government at the centre was already changed earlier this 
year to tollow the Soviet model. Similarly, the Soviet system 
of justice is being adopted more faithfully than before, and 
the first steps towards collectivised farming are being taken. 
As Ulbricht said, the People’s Republic is now to advance 
towards Socialism, and “State power is the. main instru- 
ment” for this purpose. ‘The State must therefore be 
strengthened together with the party that rules. it. 


All these measures are intended to help the campaign to 
secure Western Germany, as well as to prevent further 
undermining of the People’s Republic from the West. The 
Eastern German army is intended to be the national army 
for all “liberated” Germany. It will be equipped with 
the weapons of modern warfare. The forces must . be 
“filled with hatred of the US, British and French 
imperialists,” and feel closely linked with the people’s demo- 
cracies and the “colonial peoples who are fighting wars of 
liberation.” They must remember that wars against foreign 
rule are just. Herr Ulbricht, in a revealing declaration that 
was repeated in a telegram to Stalin, forecast that the resist- 
ance movement in the West would be encouraged by the 
knowledge that the national army stood ready to aid it. The 
only weakness in all this is the fact that, at present, despite 
all the opposition to rearmament, there is no resistance move- 


‘ment in Western Germany as understood by Stalin or 
Ulbricht. : 
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Failure of the Chinese 
Air Force 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


In the past few weeks, United Nations bombers and fighter- 
bombers have made a series of attacks on power plants and 
other industrial targets in North Korea. Most attention 
has so far been focused on the political aspects of these raids, 
but the lack of Chinese reaction to the raids has surprised 
many ‘air observers as well as political commentators. In 
spite of the prime importance of. the defence of these targets 
for the Communist supply and industrial organisation in 
both Korea and Manchuria, the Chinese Air Force has failed 
signally to carry out a job of local defence which should 
have been well within its powers. 


It was only last November that General Vandenberg, 
Chief of Staff of the United States Air Forces, stated that 
China had become a major air power. ‘ According to Ameri- 
can intelligence estimates, the strength of the Chinese Air 
Force has increased from a figure of about 1,500 aircraft last 
autumn to a total of about 2,000 this summer. These figures 
have been repeated in responsible statements by British 
Ministers. It is known that about half the Chinese Air Force 
strength consists of MIG jets which are at least equal in 
performance to the Sabre, the best jet fighter that the United 
Nations can put into the air over Korea. The Chinese Air 
Force has received further supplies of radar equipment in 
the last few months. Moreover, by announcing the targets 
before the bombing in some cases, the United Nations have 
eased the tactical situation for the Chinese fighter squadrons. 
Not that their position is tactically difficult, for they know 
that raiding United Nations aircraft must always return to 
the same target areas. Moreover, Chinese MIGs still out- 
number the escorting United. Nations jet fighters and they 
have greater flexibility in their attacks on the bombers than 
the escorting fighters, which must be handicapped by the 
restricted manceuvres imposed by their escort duties. 

Despite all these advantages and the reported increase in 
operational strength, the Chinese Air Force has provided 
either very little effective opposition or no opposition at all. 
United Nations losses in these raids have been due mostly 
to battle casualties on take-off or when landing, or to the 
increased concentration of the Communist radar-controlled 
anti-aircraft fire in the target area. At a press conference in 
Washington last week, the American Air Under-Secretary, 
Mr Gilpatrick, revealed the puzzling fact that as the total 
nunrber of jet-aircraft in the Chinese Air Force has increased, 
the number of sightings of, and interceptions by, MIGs 
had decreased. When the MIGs do fight, however, they 
seem to be getting more aggressive and more experienced. 


Lack of Trained Men 


This can only mean that there is a serious lack of trained 
men in the Chinese Air Force which may be approach- 
ing the proportions of a crisis. A detailed study of combat 
reports from Korea over the last year or so has revealed 
clearly that the yast majority of Communist pilots have 
been inexperienced and hesitant. They have been ready 
to attack only when they had the advantage of height ; and 
even then, they would only make a quick pass at the bombers 
and avoid anything in the nature of a dog-fight. But in the 
last year or 80 the Chinese Air Force has lost many of its 
élite pilots, including flying instructors, who haye been the 
ones willing to engage in close combat and who have suffered 
heavy losses, especially against the Sabres flown by the more 
experienced United Nations airmen. ' 

The Chinese Air Force has, moreover, been presented with 
a_new operational problem. Many of the attacks on the 
power plants have been made by United Nations jet aircraft 
carrying bombs. These have presented a more difficult target 
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for the defending MIGs than the slower and larger American 
Superfortress bombers which were used in most of the 
bombing attacks of 1950 and 1951. There is also some 
evidence that the®Chinese Air Force has been hampered by 
a supply problem, It is true that spare parts and replacement 
engines sometimes have to come from Soviet factories more 
than a thousand miles away. But this is a secondary prob!em 
compared with the major task of training an élite cadre of 
fighter pilots who can lead their air squadrons into effective 
air combat.- War records so far have not sufficiently stressed 
how important this sort of air aristocracy was for victory 
in the Battle of Britain in 1940, nor how the lack of such 
an aristocracy was a basic reason for the air defeat of 
Germany in the spring and summer of 1944. The Com- 


munists must be better aware of this situation than we are. | 


There is evidence that they are stepping up their operational 
training with MIGs in Manchuria and in the Maritime 
Provinces of the USSR and holding some back from 
premature front-line combat. 


Colombia’s Political Plight 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN BOGOTA] 


SoME recent reports in the foreign press have given the im- 
pression that Colombia, the third biggest of the South 
American republics, was in the throes of an undeclared but 
full-scale civil war. These reports, as Mark Twain said of 
the premature announcements of his own death, have been 
somewhat exaggerated. Yet the sporadic violence which has 
cursed Colombia ever since the tragic outburst of riot and 
destruction in Bogot4 in 1948 is still a serious reality. In 
recent months there has been less guerrilla activity by bando- 
leros in the remote western plains, where the disorders were 
originally most widespread ; but there have also been more 
disturbances than before in the eastern provinces, where in 
one week in May over thirty persons were killed along 
the Magdalena valley. On June 29th nineteen soldiers were 
killed by an organised guerilla band in central Colombia. 
Not all of this violence is strictly political in character, for 
individuals and minor gangs have in some cases taken advan- 
tage of the disturbed situation to avenge private grudges or 
simply to rob. But until 1946 Colombia was one of the most 
law-abiding countries in Latin America, and the growth of 
lawlessness since then is admitted by all parties to spring 
primarily from political tensions. And it is to be feared that 
the new rift that has now appeared in the governing Con- 
servative party may exacerbate these tensions. 


The Conservatives came to power in the elections of 1946, 
when the Liberal party, which had long governed Colombia, 
was split by the left-wing demagogue Gaitan. Gaitin’s 
rabble-rousing speeches during the following year heaped up 
fuel for the conflagration of 1948, in which he was killed, 
and after which the government clamped down firmly, and 
with much justification, on all political agitation that might 
lead to a second similar disaster. Moderate Liberals have 
since been in the unhappy position of having to avoid any 
appearance of condoning lawlessness, while at the same time 
deeply resenting the government’s authoritarian methods. 
All responsible Colombians sincerely deplore the continua- 
tion of violence, but while the Conservatives claint that it 
would have ended long since if the constitutional Liberal 
opposition had not more or less ively condoned it, the 
Liberals in turn blame Conservative intransigence for most 
of the trouble.” In such circumstances the-tension between 
the two main political groups, always strong in a country 
where party affiliation is usually determined by birth, |12s 
become even stronger. A nation-wide “ ign for 
Peace,” launched with the blessings of the Church as 20 
effort to end all internecine conflict, has hitherto failed to 
mend the breach, partly because, although Colombia is 4 


sti Catholic , the Church is identified in may 
minds too 


with the Conservative tradition. 
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Recently, however, the Liberals have thought to see a ray 
of light in their darkness. Dr Gilberto Alzate, who was 
elected as President of the Senate last year, has broken 
sharply away from the official Conservative Party and carried 
many of its members with him. At the beginning of the 
year, indeed, it seemed that Dr Alzate, who had already 
openly declared war on several ministers and on Senator 
Alvaro Gémez, son of the ailing President and editor of 
El Siglo, the chief party newspaper, would capture the 
leadership of the party. Governmental leaders fought back 
bitterly, and gained some ground, but a Conservative con- 
vention which met in Bogota at the end of May acclaimed 
Dr Alzate, and the party has found itself embarrassed by the 
existence of two rival directorates, each claiming the rightful 
leadership, The Liberal press naturally gave the split a 
prominent place in its pages until forbidden to do so by 
the government censorship, and some Liberals have 
expressed the hope that the Alzate crisis would the 
early holding of general elections, in which, they believe, 
they would easily defeat their divided opponents. 

But it would seem that in their desperation the Liberals 
are playing with fire. Talk of any kind of co-operation 
between them and the Alzatistas ignores the hard facts about 
Dr Alzate’s past and present record. Ih 1936 he was one 
of the founders of a short-lived near-fascist movement named 
Nacionalismo. To-day his big bald head and jowl still look 
like Mussolini’s, and his demagogic attacks on “ financial 
oligarchies” strongly recall those of Gaitan. Such a man 
would be a dangerous ally for a Liberal Party which, despite 
its bitterness, still holds fast to much that is truly liberal. 

Colombia’s political strife, moreover, seems all the more 
irrational-in view of the country’s present prosperity. With 
the market for its principal export, coffee, continuing strong, 
a sound balance of payments position, impressive develop- 
ments in such crops for internal consumption as rice, and 
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the beginnings of a considerable heavy industry, Colombia is 
riding a real boom. Industry and the government have been 
able to finance such ambitious undertakings as the Neusa 
dam and hydro-electric plant, and the new pipeline which 
brings petroleum up from the Magdalena to Bogota. Busi- 
nessmen are optimistic and employees are drawing better pay 
than ever. Against such a background the country’s bitter 
political feuds take on a tragically unreal air. 


Critics of the Cameroons 


[BY OUR CORRESPONDENT IN WEST AFRICA] 


AT its meetings this summer the Trusteeship Council of the 
United Nations is to discuss reports from seven African terri- 
tories, including the British Cameroons. This so-called 
“ Cinderella” of West Africa consists of two long narrow 
ribbons of mountain and tropical scrub, lying alongside the 
Nigerian frontier. Its population of a million is fragmented 
into scoxes of different small tribes, and its economic life is 
rudimentary, apart from the former German plantation now 
run by the Cameroons Development Corporation. But these 
hardly enviable scraps of land provide splendid baiting 
material for use against imperial Britain at the Trusteeship 
Council. The name Cameroons comes from a Portuguese 
word meaning prawns or shrimps, found in abundance there. 
Hence the latest joke at Uno—prawns in the game. 

The situation lends itself to such exploitation. Nine- 
tenths of the old German colony of the Kamerun went to 
France, under League of Nations mandate, after the first 
world war ; the remainder, while retaining its legal identity, 
was mandated to Britain and its two small parts were inte- 
grated administratively into Nigeria. The boundaries were, 
indeed, determined by ethnographic links with Nigeria in 
the north, and by geographical ones in the south. For all 
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practical purposes the two areas have been part of Nigeria for 
more than thirty years. They have no natural unity of any 
kind, being separated by part of Nigeria itself, and they are 
quite incapable, politically,.economically, or culturally, of 
standing on their own feet; but the two together have 
become a Trust Territory, and the objectives of trusteeship 
under Article 76 of the Charter of the United Nations 
include “ progressive development towards self-government 
or independence.” 


The only practicable version of this in the British 
Cameroons is self-government within the framework of a 
self-governing and independent Nigeria, until the tribes 
concerned are able to make a democratic choice of their 
own ; but this policy can be represented as submerging a 
small Trust Territory into a British colony. So the Soviet 
delegate at last summer’s meeting of the Trusteeship Council 
was colourful and apt in- saying that “the policy of the 
administering authority with regard to the Trust Territory 
directly contradicts the Charter of the United Nations and 
violates its requirements.” The contradiction, however, is 
not between British policy and the Charter, but between 
the principles of trusteeship taken neat and the facts of 
historical geography, although the United Nations, including 
Britain, Russia itself and everybody else, acquiesced in 
the illogicality. It is still possible to call Britain Perfidious 
Albion. 


This year an alternative line of attack has been opened up 
for Britain’s critics. The Trusteeship Council has received 
a petition from the Kamerun United National Congress 
(described by itself as “a virile and vociferous national 


organisation,” founded in August, 1951) arguing that the . 


territory is uncommonly backward, and that its poverty is 
due to the oddity of the international and administrative 
arrangements imposed by British sleight of hand. It presses 
for the early unification of the two sections of the Cameroons, 
French and British, preparatory to “the emergence of the 
Kamerun as a cohesive self-governing or independent 
Nation.” Incidentally, the literary quality and intellectual 
niceness of the petition, signed by a Mr Jabea Dibonga, are 
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enough’to prove that Britain has not denied education +» the 
inhabitants of the Cameroons ; for if Mr Dibonga did not 
write it, who did ? . | ; 

The political movement behind the petition is compli- 
cated in origin. It springs from pure frontier prob- 
lems, such as customs, and in the last year or two the 
demand for unification has been heard increasingly from 
the French side. Nor have the tides of nationalism pow 
sweeping West Africa altogether by-passed the Cameroons, 
Finally, there is the inspiration of the unification movement 
among the Ewe people in Togoland. The two cases are 
not parallel, for while in Togo there is the basic unity of 
the Ewe, there is no such unity in the Cameroons, and never 
has been. Before 1914 the area had scarcely been pacified 
by the Germans, certainly not unified, and it remains 
thoroughly heterogeneous. The British answer to the whole 
question is quite clear. All the arguments for separation 
put forward in 1919 have been reinforced by the passage 
of time and the moulding influence of two distinct colonial 
policies ; the movement for unification is so far small and 
artificial ; the British Cameroons would suffer, as the terri- 
tory receives both direct and indirect subsidies from Nigeria, 
as well as other advantages, such as the marketing of exports 
through the Nigerian marketing -boards ; and its healthy 





economic development, just beginning, would be inter- 
rupted by the separation from Nigeria. 

There is another possible’ part-solution which is super- 
ficially more attractive. It was put forward when a United 
Nations visiting mission toured the country in 1949, reappears 
in the petition, and is sure to crop up when the next visiting 
mission arrives later this year. Briefly, the suggestion is that 
the two sections of the British Cameroons should be formed 
into a separate or fourth region, under the existing Nigerian 
constitution, with the same quite wide regional autonomy, 
and the same budgetary and administrative separatencss, 
as the other three regions. . In the future the region might 
elect to stay with Nigeria, or join the French Cameroons in 
a sort of federation ; at any rate there would be some choice. 
Here again, though, the British answer is clear and definite. 
The Cameroons has been given greatly increased representa- 
tion in the regional legislatures, under the new constitution, 
and there is even a special minister for the territory in the 
central council of ministers. Thé region could not comp:rte 
with the other three in area, population, or economic strength, 
and has neither the money, the men, nor the experience (0 

«fun its own regional legislature and administration. 

It remains to be seen how far these arguments will carry 
-in the Trusteeship Council, where Britain is once more 
on the defensive. The nationalist movement in ‘he 
Cameroons is embryonic, it -is bound to develop; 


but for the moment its political importance lies mainly 
abroad ; ee 
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More than half the income from Britain’s exports is drained away in 
importing food from abroad. The price of foreign food is rising. Dearer food 

means dearer living and increased production costs. It becomes increasingly difficult, 
therefore, to sell goods abroad at a competitive price unless this trend can be reversed. 
The quickest way to do this is to grow cheaper, more plentiful food for ourselves. 


There are 17 million acres of rough grazing in this country where the fertility could 
be enormously increased with the proper treatment. So we have the land to grow more food. 


But the {£5 million in 3 years, which is all that has been allocated for this purpose, is inadequate. 


What farmers need is more of the modern farming equipment that can bring to 
agriculture the efficiency, increased output and lower production costs that modern 
machinery and methods have brought to industry. Once this is understood 

_ this leak in the nation’s economy can soon be plugged. 

Harry Ferguson Ltd., Coventry. 








ee Ferguson tractors are manufactured for Harry Ferguson Ltd., Coventry, by The Standard Motor Company Ltd. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Banks’ Investments 


In their mid-year statements of account issued this 
week four out of the “Big Five” banks have, as 
expected, made an important departure from traditional 
habits in bank accounting. Instead of writing down the 
book value of their investments in British Government 
securities to take account of the further depreciation that 
has occurred during the past six months, and thus to 
permit them to be shown “at or under market value,” 
these banks have stated them “at or under cost and 
below redemption price” but above market value, which 
in each case is disclosed in a marginal note. The aggre- 
gate difference between the two sets of figures is just over 
£34 million, compared with an aggregate book value of 
£1,371 million. 


This change may be open to misconception by people 
unfamiliar with the mechanics of banking. Therefore it 
should perhaps be said at the outset, before discussing 
the details of the change, that it is mainly of technical 
significance. In particular, the disclosure of this depre- 
ciation does not mean that the banks have lost the money 
it represents, or even that they have necessarily suffered 
any greater degree of depreciation than those banks that 
have adhered to the traditional accounting procedure and 
have not disclosed any depreciation at all. In conditions 
such as have obtained in the gilt-edged market in the 
past six months—and, indeed, over the past five years 
considered as a whole—no bank, and least of all the big 
ones, could have avoided depreciation on its investments, 
no matter how skilfully it operated. 


The banks that have altered their practice in this 
fashion are the Midland, the Westminster, Barclays and 
Lloyds. The other six English clearing banks—the 
National Provincial, the three “ northern ” banks, and the 
two smaller institutions—have all followed the time- 
honoured practice, and they also show more clearly than 
is usually done at the mid-year what that practice is. 
They all specifically state that investments are shown at 
less than market value, but give no indication of the 
nature of the writing-down—except that it has not been 
at the expense of published reserve funds. 


The procedure adopted by the tradition-breakers is 
not quite uniform. All four banks state that no transfers 
have been made from contingency account or from 
reserve fund, as existing at January 1st last, to write 
down British Government securities during the half- 
year ; but the Midland and the Westminster banks state, 
in addition, that they have not made any provision for 
writing-down out of the profits of the half-year. The 
clear implication, on the one hand, is that the other two 
banks, Barclays and Lloyds, have written down their 
December 31st book valuations by undisclosed amounts; 
and, on the other hand, that the only changes in the book 
valuations of, the Midland and Westminster over the 
half-year are those resulting from purchases and sales. 
Except to the extent that the end-December valuations 


of these two latter banks still: incorporated a hidden 
reserve, the difference now shown between book value 
and market value measures the actual net depreciation 
sustained during the half-year. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that these two banks disclose wider differences than 
the other two. ” 


The comparison between the two valuations is shown 
in Table I, from which it will be seen that there is a 
marked similarity in the percentage depreciation within 
each pair of banks, and a notable contrast between the 
pairs: If the 3 per cent margin shown by the Midland 
and the Westminster does, indeed, reflect the greater part 
of the actual fall during the half-year, it represents a 
creditable achievement. Even such a short-dated security 


‘as 24 per cent National War Bonds, 1954-56, dropped by 


3.9 per cent during the period ; 24 per cent Funding 
Loan, 1956-61, dropped by. 3.5 per cent ¢ 3 per cent 
Savings Bonds, 1955-65, by 4.9 per cent, 3 per cent 
Funding, 1959-69, by 6.2 per cent. The “ one-way- 
option ” stocks, such as 24 per cent Consols, slumped by 
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CLEARING Banks’ GOVERNMENT SECURITIES: New Basis 
(£ Mn.) 
> ‘ 
Published |Book Value: 
At June 30,) Book ‘Market Depreciationt a. "es = 
1952 | Value*t | Value Actual % Siieieed. | Dec. 31 
Account {| 1951 
spetect lie | stele : gies A ieticteeiminneigigelann — | 
sat. 2-29 1) ' 
Midland ....| 422-29 | 409.38 12-94 3°06 { nerf] - 08 
Westminster | 237-30 | 229-38 1-92 8-33 te }) =11-39 
Barclays.,..| 390-76 | 383-17 7-59 1-94 | { 9-88}! — 2-52 
i 
i : { 
Lioyds .....| 320-68 | 314-58 6-00 1-87 (3% | —8-65 
| eee | Aen ee | — 
Tora: ..... | 1,370-90 ss 34-45 2-51 {9.68 | —22-59 
| i } 
Fie eee eI ee ee ie Pete he <= * 
* At or under cost and below redemption price. 
+ See explanations in text for difference between the practice of the two pairs of banks. 


more than 9 per cent ; while, at the other extreme of the 
scale, the 1952-54 War bonds fell by 1.7 per cent and the 
1954 Serial Funding stock—the longest of the bonds 
foisted on to the banks last November in exchange for 
Treasury bills—fell by 2.4 per cent, to 34 per cent below 
its issue price. A comparison of these movements with 
the disclosed depreciation of little more than 3 per cent 
makes it plain that the banks’ efforts in recent years to 
reduce the average life of their portfolios (by no means 
an easy task to perform without severe penalties, in 
market conditions such as have obtained for a large part 
of the past quinquennium) have met with substantial 
success. The individual statements, as well as a joint 
“ notice ” issued from the Bankers’ Clearing House, em- 
phasise that none of the four banks holds any British 
Government security that has no fixed redemption date, 
and that the “ majority ” of each portfolio matures within 
ten years. It seems evident from the market experience 
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that “‘ majority ” must mean substantially more than half. 


it is equally obvious, however, that the banks that have 
made this break with tradition have not done so merely 
with the object of demonstrating the success of their 
policies of shortening portfolios in order to keep the 
depreciation within moderate bounds. Nor, despite the 
indications that the new principles are likely to be 
followed in future, can it be pretended that the change 
has not been dictated by the exigencies of the moment. 
The driving force has been the huge strain put upon the 
traditional practice, a progressively increasing strain that 
has extended over the whole period since the collapse of 
the Daltonian monetary policy early in 1947. In these 
five-and-a-half years the ill-starred “ Daltons ” dropped 
by 46 per cent, and the average level of the whole gilt- 
edged market fell by almost one-third. At June 30th a 
two-year bond stood fully 5 per cent lower than 
a three-year bond (with equivalent coupon) stood in the 
Dalton heyday. 

When this period is surveyed as a whole, it is, in fact 
a remarkable tribute to the conservatism and strength of 
British banking that the provisions from current profits 
and from previously accumulated inner reserves have 
sufficed to enable the banks to cover their investment 
depreciation internally for so long, for the average level 
of clearing bank investments over these years was £1,500 
million, almost two and a half times its prewar level 5 it 
was increased by a further £500 million by the funding 
of Treasury bills last November. But inner reserves 
exist to provide for other contingencies, and more 
important ones, than book depreciation on the invest- 
ment portfolio, notably provision for bad debts ; and one 
of the reasons why the reserves have been able to 
stand’ the long-sustained strain of falling gilt-edged 
values is, no doubt, that calls upon them for bad debts 
have been unusually light. Indeed, in some recent years 
the accounting of bad and doubtful debts actually forti- 
fied the inner reserves, because the recoveries from debts 
written off early in the war exceeded the need for new 
provisions. 

But now that the seller’s market has ended and mone- 
tary discipline is creating more realistic business condi- 
tions, the banks’ risks on loans and advances are rising. 
It is more important that ample inner reserves should be 
available for these contingencies, and other less definable 
ones, than that the accounting convention of investment 
valuation should be maintained. Hence, whether or not 
the banks that have dropped the convention could have 
met the whole of this half-year’s depreciation of invest- 
ments from their contingnecy reserves (a question to 
which the latest statements naturally give no answer), it 
is clear that such a procedure would at least have brought 
those reserves to a lower level than the banks concerned 
were prepared to countenance. In any case, there is no 
assurance that gilt-edged values may not fall still further. 

Naturally, the point at which the balance of advantage 
seems to favour a break with tradition is a matter of 
judgment, and its position will accordingly differ from 
bank to bank. But, given the decision to protect inner 
reserves, there was, in principle, one alternative to the 
course actually adopted—to follow the precedent, set in 
1931, of drawing on published reserves. But the situa- 
ton now is very different from what it was then. 
Whereas the investment portfolios have expanded hugely 
since prewar days, the banks’ capital and disclosed re- 
serves have risen only slightly. Thuis, although it is true 
that the depreciation now shown by the four banks is in 


, 
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each case less than the’ published reserves, it represents 
a very substantial proportion of them—a proportion that 
im one case slightly exceeds the portion of these reserves 
not held on share premium account. The balances 
carried forward on profit and loss account are not, of 
course, disclosed in the half-yearly statements. 


The banks have therefore made a virtue of necessity 
—or, if not literally of necessity, then at least of circum- 
stances that they would have wished otherwise. The sea- 
change in the gilt-edged market has driven them to 
discover the unrealities that are unquestionably present 
in the traditional accounting ‘practice (what the Clearing 
House “ notice” calls the “old custom”); and some 
bankers are now flatly contradicting in private the very 
arguments that they used in public defence of the con- 
vention.only a few months ago. The new arguments are 
certainly no less respectable than the old. It is contended 
that the market prices of the particular securities do not 
in fact afford a “true and fair” measure of the worth 
of the portfolios in question—first, because the portfolios 
never could be sold as a whole at such prices (or, indeed, 
at any prices, given their huge extent in relation to the 
size of the market) and, more particularly, because it is 
almost impossible to conceive. circumstances in which 
more than a moderate proportion of them might have to 
be sold as a means of reducing their total. 


Taste II 











CLEARING BANKS’ GOVERNMENT SECURITIES: OLD Basis 
£ million 
Book Value* | Change 
eis hoe over 
Half 
| Dec. 31, | June 30, | Year 
1951 1952 | (+ or —) 
National Provincial ...... 200:32 | 195-93 | — 4-39 
TE is SS | 88-45t 82:19 | — 6-26 
Mattia 6 ge 5 66s | 101-17+ 98 -54t | — 2-63 
Williams Deacon’s ....... | 41-78 40°13 — 1-65 
GIR RE Fi oes was | & 19-53 18-51 | — 1-02 
EET Oe eee OCT TE | 17-89 | 18-36) |- + 0-47 
SS 
TORIES eka icces Cores | 469-14 | 453-66 —15-48 


" * Valuations are in every case stated to be less than market value. 
+ Includes gilt-edged investments other than British Government 
Securities. 





To the extent that the investments are sure to be 
retainable until the fixed redemption dates, the banks 
can reasonably regard their “true” value as the price 
they will secure on redemption ; and meanwhile to ignore 
market depreciation entirely, on the ground that it will 
automatically disappear as redemption date approaches. 
On this basis, the existence of depreciation at a particular 
moment is of practical significance only to the extent that 
securities may have to be realised—for example, if the 
Government pursues a deflationary monetary policy that 
forces down the level of deposits, or if a credit discipline 
of the present kind makes it necessary to sell investments 
in order to make room for advances. Unless official 
monetary policy were extraordinarily misguided, the pro- 
portion of the investment portfolios that might have to be 
sold for such reasons is bound to be relatively small ; 
but any sales compelled by monetary policy will almost 
inevitably be made at a loss—and the extent of any such 
realised loss is, of course, totally unaffected by the 
particular accounting techniques the banks may have 
chosen to adopt. A realised loss is no less real because 
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it has already been provided for out of inner reserves. 

If this is to be the new theory of bank accounting, it 
may help to break down the doctrine of obscurantism in 
bank accounts. If a depreciation is disclosed, it will keep 
very firmly in the minds of bank managements their duty 
to maintain a high proportion of short-dated securities 
at such times, and may perhaps induce them to tell the 
public a little more about the disposition of the portfolios. 
In any case, if this mid-year precedent is followed, the 
extent of the depreciation from one half-year to the next 
will give a fair measure of the shape of the holdings— 


A Commodity 


NY addition to the deluge of statistics that now 

floods the world requires, if not an apology, at least 

an explanation. The new commodity price indicator 

4 that this article introduces has the modest aim of illus- 
trating general trends in world commodity prices. It 
might be thought that there are indices enough-for this 

task. But, unfortunately, it is no longer true that British 

prices alone furnish a reliable guide to movements in 

world commodity prices. They are affected by subsidies 

and by the arbitrary pricing policies of the government 

trading departments, which are still responsible for buy- 

ing one third of this country’s imports. Some of the 

British markets for staple commodities have been closed 

for years, and American quotations are often the only 

| guide to world price movements.’ American demand now 
dominates the commodity markets, and although many 
of the American markets are relatively insensitive to 

changes in supply and demand and are hampered by 

Commopity Price INDICATOR 
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frequent changes in import duties, for certain commodi- 
ties—particularly copper, lead and zinc—only American 
quotations are available. 


The sharp rise in commodity prices after the outbreak 
of the Korean war revealed certain limitations in the 
various American index numbers as indicators of the 
world price trends that affect the sterling economy ; yet, 
hitherto, these index numtbers have been the only ones 
available for this purpose. Between June, 1950, and 
March, 1951, most of the American indices showed a 
total rise in commodity prices of about 35 per cent, 
whereas the British price index of imported raw materials 
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and a very rough indication of the risk of losses that mish 
be faced if the banks had to contract their portfolios. 
Unfortunately, the banks seem no more disposed than in 
the past to present informative profit and loss accounts, 
But, so far as the past half-year is concerned, there is 19 
doubt that the trend of current earnings—that is, ex |ud- 
ing the consideration of investment depreciation—has 
been more favourable. If there is no deterioration in 
the second half of the year, the banks at the year-end wil 
certainly be making substantial transfers to reinforce their 
inner contingency accounts, 


Price Indicator 


showed a maximum rise of 87 per cent. The relatively 
modest increase shown by the American indices is ex- 
plained by the commodities chosen and the way their 
prices are weighted. An index number capable of indicar- 
ing the general trends in world commodity markets must 
meet two requirements. It must show the general move- 
ment in prices of commodities important in international 
trade ; secondly, it should be simple in scope and method. 
The new commodity price indicator outlined in this 
article will, it is hoped, satisfy both conditions. 


The indicator ‘uses the prices of seventeen commodi- 
ties, listed in the statistical notes in this week’s issue of 
the Records and Statistics supplement. They form a 
representative rather than a comprehensive group 
For each of thirteen commodities a single representative 
quality has been taken ; the other four (wheat, cotton, 
wool and copra) include more than one type, raising a 
problem that is discussed more fully in the statistical 
notes. Prices for each commodity are taken from the 
most representative market—for example, London for 
tin and rubber; New York for copper, lead and zinc, and 
Colombo for tea. Each price is converted, where neces- 
sary, into dollars or sterling, at the current rate of 
exchange and then into an individual index. The 
indicator is an average of these individual indices. 

The choice therefore had to be made between different 
methods of averaging, im particular between an 
arithmetic mean and a geometric mean. Most statisti- 
clans argue in favour of a ic mean for an 
unweighted average, but although the indicator had to 
be an unweighted average (for reasons discussed below), 
the arithmetic mean was chosen soas to achieve a better 
balance between the changes in the different commodity 
prices. The geometric mean tends to damp down the 
larger movements and to accentuate the smaller ones. 


_To have used an elaborate system of weighting would 


have demanded the right selection of weights and the 
discovery of some recent period when the relations 
between different commodity prices could be regarded 
as normal. Since the war, there has been no such 
period ; the outstanding feature of the commodity 
markets since 1946 has been the wide variation '0 
relative prices. 7 

The choice of an arithmetic average means that the 
indicator is in fact weighted by the number of com- 
modities chosen. It includes six foods (wheat, maize, 
coffee, cocoa, tea and sugar), four fibres (cotton, wool, 
jute and sisal), four metals (copper, lead, zinc and 1'0) 


and three other raw materials (rubber, leum and 
copra). The number of commodities m in each 


group corresponds approximately to the relative valucs 
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IT BEGAN WITH THE CRUSADES 


We take some pride in our long history but the business in 
which we are engaged is older than we are. 

Eastern banking began in the 12th century when the Knights 
Templar, protecting the lines of communication which sus- 
tained the Crusades, devised a mechanism for exchanging 
currencies and transferring goods between Western Europe 
and the Asian Continent. This primitive but highly efficient 
banking service made possible a rapid expansion of the trade 
between the Eastern and Western worlds—a traffic which has 
been fittingly described as. the foundation of all commerce. 
Nowadays travellers along the Asian trade routes and 
merchants and manufacturers engaged in the Eastern trade 
entrust their banking transactions to The Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China which maintains an extensive 
system of branches, under British management directed from 
London, throughout Southern and South-Eastérn Asia and 
the Far East. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Uncorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
West End (London) Branch: 28 Charles ll Street, London, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 
Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6 


Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of 
commercial importance throughout Southern and South-Eastern 
Asia and the Far East. 
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of world trade in these groups before and after the wir. 
Thus food—with six items out of seventeen—has 
effective weight of 35 per cent in the indicator: +} 
corresponds almost exactly to the proportion that food 
represents in the value of all basic commodities enterin 
international trade. Perhaps fibres, on the same reckon 
ing, are underweighted, but this could be corrected on! 
by reducing the total number of commn lities in -he 
indicator, which would be undesirable on other ground 


A major complication is the choice of a suitable base 
period. But for the war in Korea, 1950 might have been 
the first “normal” postwar year; the boom in com- 
modities in the second half of the year rules it out as a 
base year. Both 1947 and 1948 were influenced by 
abnormal postwar demand and by the abolition of price 
controls in the United States. On the other hand, 1949 
was a year of mild recession followed by devaluation. 
In the end it was decided to take the twelve mouths 
July, 1949, to June, 1950; and to calculate the index 
in both dollar and sterling values. The dollar version 
shows the trend of commodity prices in relation to the 
fixed price of gold. The sterling version shows the trend 
of prices as it affects those countries using sterling in 
their international transactions. As a result of the choice 
of base period, the graph of the sterling index is below 
the dollar index up to devaluation and above it afte 
devaluation. 


It has been emphasised throughout that the purpose of 
the new indicator is to show a general trend, not to pro- 
vide an accurate measure of movement. If it is true that 
major movements in commodity prices are determined 
more by changes in demand than by changes in supply, 
and that demand reflects the prevailing monetary condi- 
tions, the price indicator should give a sensitive reaction 
to monetary influences throughout the world. But it has 
certain admitted limitations. It covers a limited number 
of commodities, chosen as being representative, but not 
claimed to be fully representative. The use of an arith- 
metic mean without any system of weighting gives any 
one of the seventeen commodities an individual weight 
of nearly 6 per cent. If the price of one commodity 
increased by 100 per cent and all the others remained the 
same, the indicator would rise by nearly 6 per cent. Nor 
does the indicator take into account * free market ” prices 
of various commodities, where they exist. The difficulty 
here is to get a representative free market price at a given 
point each week and to know how much of the commodity 
changed hands at that ‘price. Finally, seasonal trends in 
prices have not been eliminated. When the indicator 
is published each week in the Records and Statistics 
supplement and at intervals in The Economist, it will 


always be compared with its figure for twelve months 
before. 


* 


In the first of the three accompanying charts, the in- 
dicator (on both dollar and sterling base) is plotted against 
the Board of Trade index of import prices for raw 
materials and Moody’s index of staple commodities. ‘The 
dollar version of the indicator follows the Moody’s index 
fairly closely until June, 1950, and then rises much more 
steeply, reaching a peak in March, 1951, when it was 
68 per cent above its base (or 57. per cent above June, 
1950). The Moody’s index reached its peak in February, 
1951, when it was $0 per cent above the 1949-50 base 
or 36 per cent above June, 1950. Both fell to a low 
point in September, 1951, recovered slightly and theca 
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fel] to a new low in the second quarter of this year. The 
indicator has shown little change since May, whereas 
Mcody’s index showed a rise in June. 

[he sterling version of the indicator is higher than the 
Board of Trade index in 1947 and the first half of 1948. 
This can be explained first by the fact that the Board 
of Trade index plotted here does not include food— 
and food prices were high during this period—and, 
secondly, by the tendency, under government trading, 
for prices to lag both on the upswing and on the down- 
swing, a feature particularly noticeable in 1949 when 
commodity prices were falling. - The indicator rose to 
a peak in March, 1951, when it was 82 per cent above 
the 1949-50 base and §7 per cent above June, 1950. 
The Board of Trade index, on the other hand, reached 
a peak in May, 1951, when it was 108 per cent above 
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the same base period and 87 per cent above June, 1950. 
This difference, too, can be explained by the fact that 
food prices are excluded from the Board of Trade 
index as shown—and they rose much more modestly 
than raw material prices—while throughout last year 
Britain was buying raw materials at premium prices. 

The two other charts show the trends of the main 
groups of commodities included in the indicator—food, 
fibres, metals and other raw materials—in dollar and 
sterling terms. They reveal wide differences in the 
behaviour of commodity prices during the past twelve 
months. At the present time metals and other raw 
materials are rising, while food and fibres are still falling. 
The indicator for the last three months suggests that 
the fall in prices that persisted almost continuously since 
March of lasg year may be exhausted. 


Business Notes 


Market Rise Faltering ? 


[he recovery that began in stock markets just over 
three weeks ago made further headway until last Thursday, 
when it was jolted into reverse by the unexpectedly alarmist 
tone of a statement from the Prime Minister. In the week 
to last Wednesday the gradient of the advance in gilt-edged 
was actually steepening, and spread right through the list, 
not excluding the shorts. On Wednesday, the gains ranged up 
to i—for 34 per cent War Loan, raising its week’s movement 
to 13 points, a rate of improvement that was paralleled by 
several other stocks, notably the longest of the Saving; 
Bonds. At this point some quotations were as much as 3 
points above the nadir reached on June 24th. In industrial 
equities the trend was similar, though less pronounced: im 
the week to last Wednesday, the ordinary share index of The 
Financial Times had gained another 2} points, carrying it 
10 111.0, or appreciably more than half-way from the mid- 
summer low of 103.1 towards the peak of 114.1 touched at 
end-April. No new influences were discernible to account 
for this buoyancy—no influences, that is to say, beyond those 
noted in these columns last week. The dominant considera- 
tion, plainly, has been the sense of relief that the mid-year 
“hump ” has been passed without disaster ; and a further 
influence has been the evidence that.the worst has been seen 
in the localised recession in textiles and certain other con- 
sumer goods. 


These, however, are negative consolations that have little 
relevance to the fundamentals of Britain’s economic problem. 
In the circumstances, though some recovery in markets was 
perhaps to be expected, its persistence and momentum have 
come as a surprise—especially as the institutional investors 
have throughout maintained an attitude of marked caution. 
On Thursday, therefore, the markets inevitably proved 
vulnerable to Mr Churchill’s reference, on the previous day, 
to the “ grave and far-reaching ” measures “ affecting every 
branch of our national life” that are to be explained in the 
coming two-day debate in Parliament on the economic situa- 
tion as a whole. Not unnaturally, the markets took fright at 
such spectacular phrasing, characteristic though it was. There 
now seems considerable doubt whether the measures to be 
described are primarily those already in operation or measures 
sul to be revealed. But if the markets were wrong on Thurs- 
day in supposing that there has been a sudden deterioration, 
and one requiring dramatic new measures, they were almost 
cqually wrong before that in supposing that the passing of 
the first “hump” of danger meant that the period of the 
“crt IS Nearing its end. 


° 





Exports Fall Again 


The provisional figures for overseas trade in June show 
that exports are continuing their downward slide. Last month 
they fell sharply, to £185 million compared with £226 million 
in the previous month and £200 million in June, 1951. This 
was the lowest total since February, 1951. The monthly 
figures tend to exaggerate the seriousness of the decline 
because they do not allow for the differing number of work- 
ing days ; even so the daily rate of exports was 3 per cent 
lower than in May. Imports in June fell by £44 million to 
£277 million, and were thus £81 million less than in June 
of last year. After allowing for re-exports of more than 
£8 million, the excess of imports (valued c.if.) over total 


(t£ thousands) 


UNITED KINGDOM OVERSEAS TRADE 
Imports and Exports (including re-exports) 





exports (f.0.b.) was just under £834 million, compared with 

£85 million in May and £149 million in June last year. 
Exports in the first half of 1952 amounted to {£1,345 

million, which is more than {£100 million above their total in 


the first half of 1951. The whole of this risc, however, was 


‘concentrated in the first three months of 1952, and it did not 
take place in exports to the most important markets; thanks 
largely to'a fall in s to Canada (a market that now 
shows some tentative signs of reviving), shipments to North 
America during the past six months have amounted to only 
£126 million or 10 per cent less than in the corresponding 

riod last year. On the import side, there are signs that at 
ong last the rise may have been stemmed. During the first 
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half of this year imports totalled £1,903 million, compared 
with {1,856 million in the same period last year and £2,058 
million in the second half of 1951. The reduction in imports 
compared with the second half of last year was mainly due 
to a fail in volume. 


It seems probable from the half-yearly figures that Britain’s 
overall deficit in the past six months was about (or perhaps 
rather over) {100 million, compared with {£93 million in the 
first half of last year and £428 million in the second half. If 
an allowance of 12} per cent is made for freight and insur- 
ance charges, the f.o.b. value of imports in the first half of 
1952 appears to have been about £1,670 million ; total exports 
(including re-exports) were £1,430 million, which would 
leave a visible deficit of about £240 million, compared with 
£336 million in the first half of last year and {453 million 
in the second half. It will be disappointing if net invisible 
receipts have not covered at least {120 million of the latest 
half-yearly deficit, and rather unexpectedly cheering if they 
have covered more than £150 million of it. In any case it is 
evident that there is still a long way to go if the overall 
deficit is to be removed this year, and the May and June 
trade returns do not show many signs of progress along it. 


* x i 
Transport Commission Report 


The financial accounts of the British Transport Com- 
mission for 1951 were published a month ago ; this fact, and 
the appearance of the Government’s bill robs the commis- 
sion’s full report of some of its accustomed limelight. But 
many of the comments in the report have great significance 
in the present controversy on transport policy. They cer- 
tainly put the commission’s point of view fairly and squarely. 
At the very outset, the chairman, Lord Hurcomb, claims that 

if the Commission were able to proceed with their plans 
for the integrated development of their services under a 
suitably revised organisation of their administration, and if 
they were permitted to adjust without undue delays the level 
of their charges to meet the costs of the various services pro- 
vided, they would look forward with some confidence to the 
maintenance of the (financial) equilibrium achieved. 


This statement begs a number of questions—including the 
best ways of revising the transport organisation (on which 
the commission is as silent as the Government) and the long- 
term implications of giving the commission an automatic 
warranty against increases in external costs. But it is ironical 
that at the very moment when the Government should be 
proposing the dispersal of the road haulage services operated 
by the Road Haulage Executive on behalf of the commission, 
the latter should be claiming noteworthy improvements in 
the efficiency of the road services. 


Such improvements were to be expected after the first 
difficulties of acquiring the fleets had been overcome ; the 


stage has at least been reached when a more satisfactory - 


service is being provided for the trading community and 
when it would become possible—but for the Government’s 
intentions—to talk intelligently about the real meaning of 
integration of road and rail services, and the principles on 
which their respective charges should be determined. The 
commission’s report repudiates the notion that it may enforce 
“arbitrary selections of its services upon the public.” It 
asks only that “ the customer should pay the real cost of the 
services he selects, and that he should not receive one service 
at its bare cost if he insists at the same time on the mainten- 
ance of other services at less than cost.” The application of 
these principles presents a number of “practical difficulties, 
including accurate traffic costing; on this the commission 
has made some progress, though much more work remains 
to be done. The notes on traffic costing included in the 
report provide, indeed, the foundation of a study in trans- 
port economics, which are at least as important as the argu- 
ments about “ownership and competition that now enjoy 
political currency. 


: European Payments 
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The commission is not to be blamed for putting it: case 
vigorously. It is in the business of integrating transpor, and 
its report shows that it is forming reasoned lines of policy 
for carrying it out. Whether it could succeed, given the 
ambiguities of its present organisation and the marke. lack 
of co-operation on the side of labour in making intesration 
work is another matter. If the Transport Bill goes forward in 
its present form, it will not have the chance. 


* * * 


A Carrot from the IMF 


One of the functions of the executive board of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund is to compile an annual report on 
exchange restrictions in force in member countries, and to 
carry out consultations about means of lifting them. Last 
week the board issued its third annual report on this subject, 
It had a depressing tale to tell. At the beginning of 1951 
some progress was being made towards the removal of 
these restrictions, but at the end of the year and at the begin- 
ning of 1952 the pendulum swung right back towards more 
stringent restriction, Apart from the United States, Canada 
and a handful of central American countries, nearly all 
members of the IMF now impose discriminatory restrictions 
of one sort or another. The Fund is therefore having to 
carry out “consultations” with no less than 44 of its 51 
members. In the course of these consultations, the executive 
board reveals, it has felt able to declare that members that 
run into difficulties as a result of easing import and exchange 
restrictions could “ reasonably expect ” to be allowed to draw 
upon the fund’s resources. 


Since it began to receive American aid in 1948 Britain 
has been effectively barred from drawing dollars out of the 
fund ; if this ban were removed Britain could, under the 
fund’s -articles of agreement, expect to be allowed to draw 
out about $300 million in the course of the first twelve 
months. Independent members of the sterling area, who are 
also members of the fund, would have drawing rights on a 
further sum of over $200 million in a twelve-month period. 
‘This is perhaps not, by itself, sufficient of a carrot to persuade 
the British authorities to make a real move towards converti- 
bility—but it is one of several inducements that they must 
be eyeing as they stand on the edge of the water wondering 
if they dare to take some plunge. Needless to say, the execu- 
tive board’s present report, which is wholly concerned with 
exchange restrictions, does not have anything to say about 
the recent debate on the desirability of a move towards float- 
ing exchange rates ; that is’a subject on which some pro- 
nouncement may perhaps be expected when the fund’s full 
annual report comes out in September. 


* * * 


Germany’s Surplus in EPU 


The complete re relating to the operations of the 

Mea Hk eis tent: donned by 
the fact that Germany ranks as the main creditor, with 4 
surplus of $76.4 million 
in May. In accordance with the scale of credit and gold 
payments, Germany took one half of its ae in gold and 
one half by increasing its balance with EPU. If the Jyne 
rate of surplus is maintained, Germany will have exhausted 
its quota by September, a position that would call for special 
measures to decide how any surpluses im excess 0: the 
quota will be paid. It was little more than a yea‘ 28° 


that Germany had exceeded its quota in the other direc 
tion and that special help had to be given to it by EPU. 3 
The violence of the swing that has occurred in the German © 


alance of payments is a measure of the effectiveness of th 
remedial measures ied to the domestic economy followits 
the investigation of the situation by EPU. . It is also 
a measure of the volatili be Gee alee 


with one of $66.4 million 








lance of pay- 
ments, free as it is from the burden of making provis!o" for | 
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A GREAT NEW TYRE 
BUILT TO CUT 
RUNNING COSTS: 


THE 


de luxe 


All-Weather Tyre by 
GOODFYEAR 


f : 
New all the way through ! 
New Carcass! New Tread! 
New Shoulders! New Side- 
walls! Tougher —Stronger 
— Steadier — Safer — The 
New de Luxe by Goodyear 
's the greatest car-tyre value 
obtainable at the Standard 
Price Level. 


It will save you money. The 
tread is thicker, tougher, wider, 
fatter, for longer mileage. The 
Strong, resilient cord carcass 
combines reliable sidewall con- 
struction with eomfortable 
nding. The smart, rugged 
shoulders protect the sidewalls. 
The famous diamond-tread 
design, still further improved, 





“aner 


ensures greatest grip on all 
surfaces and safer cornering. 
By all standards the new de 
Luxe is the right tyre for the 
times, at the right price, and 
obtainable now at your regular 
supplier. 


When next you buy a tyre — insist on Goodyear 


You cam Cut 


GOODFYEAR 


FOR LONG LIFE AND LASTING WEAR 
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versatility in glass 


Glass was first made in the. Sunderland district over a 
thousand years ago. Today, and for some generations, the 
works of James A. Jobling & Co. Ltd. have been producing 
an ever increasing range of articles and instruments from a 
variety of glasses including the famous ‘ Pyrex’ brand, the 
original heat resisting glass in the world 






FOR COOKING 


—a skillet made of ‘Pyrex’ Flame- 
ware—a newly introduced glass 
that can actually be used over a 
naked flame 


FOR INDUSTRY 


— a ‘Pyrex’ Brand glass impeljor 
for a centrifugal pump. This 
impellor, which revolyes at_ 
approximately 3,000 revolutions 
a@ minute, is an example of a 
pressed moulded article ground 

to precision limits 





FOR BACTERIOLOGISTS 


~~ Joblings Sintered Glass Filters 
made entirely from ‘Pyrex’. The 
filter disc has a pore size of approx- 
imately one micron — 1,cooth of 
a millimetre—and will retain 
bacteria 





AND FOR THE HOME—THE GENUINE 
original oven-to-table glass 


‘PYREX 







JAMES A JOBLINGS.CO LTD WEARGLASS WORKSSUNDERLAND 
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Argonauts was in fact a maraud- 

ing expedition directed against 

the unfortunate inhabitants of Colchis 
who extracted alluvial gold from the 
river sands by a process involving the 
use of sheepskins. Although gold was 
one of the earliest metals known to man, 
the amount produced by the whole of the 
ancient world would seem insignificant 
when compared with the present pro- 
duction of the Union of South Africa. 
Here the famous Witwatersrand gold- 
field alone has produced, in less than 
seventy years, nearly 470 million ounces 
of fine gold worth approximately 
£2,260,000,000. We can always provide full 
and up-to-date reports from our branches 
in the Union for business men who are 
interested in market conditions or com- 
mercial undertakings in the country. En- 
quiries are welcomed by our Intelligence 


Department at the address given below. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


Head Office: 54 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 


1.C. FC. 


FINANCE CORPORATION LTD. 


| 
| 
Established by the Joint-Stock Banks in 1945 to provide | 
finance by means of loans or the subscription of loan or 
share capital or otherwise for industrial and commercia! 
enterprises in Great Britain particularly in cases wher: 
the existing facilities provided by banking institutions and 
the Stock Exchanges are not readily or easily available. | 


DIRECTORS : 
Chairman: Tue Ricur Hon. Lorp Prercy, C.B.E. 


Tue Ricur Hon. Lorp Briackrorp, D.S.O. 
Writ1aM Henry Fraser, W.S. 
Lr.-Co.. Lorp Dup.ey GLapstone Gorpon, D.S.O, 


Tue Ricut Hon. Tue Eart or Limerick, 
K.C.B., D.S.O. 


REGINALD HuGu Roserts 
Cours MarSHALL Sxrnner, F.C.A. 
Str Horace Joun Witson, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 


SUBSCRIBERS : 
Tue ENGLISH AND ScorrtisH BANKs 


Enquiries should be addressed wo: 
The General Manager 7, Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C.2. 


or 
The Birmingham Manager, The Manchester Manager, | 


214, Hagley Road, India House, 73, Whitworth Street, 
Birmingham, 16. Manchester, 1, 





... the business interests of this country and the vast Australian 
continent. Whether you are travelling or selling to Australia you 
find facilities available that extend beyond the usual financial ones 

You are invited to use our travel, information, commercia! ‘nif 


duction and intelligence services — services which business men 0 


particular appreciate. 


The NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA Limited 


CUncorporated in Victoria) 
? London Office: 7 Lothbury, £.C.2 a2 
Other London Offices: Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 and 8 Princes Screet. E 
Over 630 Offices in Australia Assets £285 Mi 
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external debts and- for appropriate contributions to the com- 
mon defence of western Europe. This dramatic change in 
the German position is a factor that, it is hoped, has not 
been overlooked in the course of the London conversations 
on German external debts. 


rhe other main feature of the June returns of the EPU is 
the {act that France has become the second largest creditor, 
with a surplus of $22 million, following a small deficit for the 
previous month. The French import cuts, together with the 
seasonal peak of tourist expenditure in France, are evidently 
making themselves felt. For France, as for a number of 
other countries, however, the June settlement has been con- 
siderably complicated by the results of the changes introduced 
in EPU at the end of its initial two-year life. Thus France 
received the benefit of the $25 millon allocated for future 
armament deliveries to Belgium. On the other hand, France 
was called upon to repay the exceptional credit of $100 
million granted by the Union last spring. As a result of these 
various cross-entries France wag called upon to pay 
$47.6 million in gold to the Union in respect of June opera- 
tions. Third in the list of creditor countries is Belgium, with 
a surplus of $21 million. The Belgian position with EPU 
has been completely transformed. as a result of the new agree- 
ment made with Belgium. The increased quota and the 
substantial gold repayments made to Belgium have reduced 
Belgian credits to EPU from $423.9 million to $243.9 million. 

The final figures for the June operations confirm that the 
United Kingdom had a net deficit in that month of 
{17,084,286 or $47,836,000. No further use of existing 
sterling resources took place during the month. The 
accounting deficit was, however, reduced from July 1st by 
$25 million following the new arrangement -with Belgium. 
This reduced the amount of gold paid by the United King- 
dom to the Union to £8,155,715. . Up to date the total 
amount of gold paid by the United Kingdom to EPU amounts 
to £172,§21,786, while the total overdraft run up with EPU 
by the United Kingdom is equivalent to £227,143,000. 


*® * * 


Policy in the Air 


The Govetnment’s aviation policy began to take more 
substantial shape during the course of Wednesday night’s 
debate. It is becoming increasingly clear that the Govern- 
ment expects the two air corporations to keep within the 
boundaries of their existing networks, leaving private opera- 
tors to develop amy new routes that the traffic justifies. Mr 
Lennox Boyd also said in the course of the debate that, to 
help the private operators, the new Air Transport Advisory 
Council would not consider applications from the corpora- 
tions to open up new freight services for one year. This 
should give the private operators time to get such services 
established. He repeated the assurance already given by the 
exponen that they would not keep: aircraft specifically for 
charter work. 


This is a fair and sensible policy so far as it goes, but it is 
still doubtful whether it goes far enough to give private opera- 
tors a fighting chance of survival. Unless the Government 
is going to give the ATAC a specific directive to discriminate 
in favour of the private operators, it is conceivable that the 
corporation cull drive them off any new rotte that they 
attempted to develop, whatever the Government’s intentions 
on the matter. The competitive weakness of the private 
operators lies in their lack of capital and lack of aircraft. 
Capital to buy new aircraft will be hard to raise unless the 
company can show that it has a licence to operate a new 
route or service. But if a company asks the ATAC for 
& licence that it cannot start to operate for two or three 
years because it has still to buy the aircraft, the corporations 
with their expanding fleets can always make a counter- 
application for a service to be o almost immediately 
On the same route. If the traffic justifies the new service 
at all, the ATAC can hardly avoid granting the licence to the 
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carrier who can develop it the most rapidly—and that will 
usually be one of the corporations. 


There is no sign that the corporations intend to adopt 
destructive tactics, but it is reasonable to assume that by the 
time a new service begins to look economically attractive to 
the private operator, it will have looked equally attractive to 
the corporations. Because of these difficulties, the private 
operators are likely to ask the government for help in buying 
aircraft. Nothing that has been said suggests that they will 
get a sympathetic hearing, unless the Treasury, which has 
consistently vetoed the building up of a military transport 
fleet, can be persuaded that aircraft bought and leased to 
private operators will at least provide the framework of a 
strategic reserve. 


* = ® 


Cars and Covenants 


In deciding to lift the covenant on certain cars, the 
motor industry is taking the first step out of the morass of 
regulations and documents that has turned the once simple 
process of buying a car into a formidable legal undertaking. 
The tactics of retreat are quite different from those adopted 
when the restrictions were being introduced. This time, little 
or no information is being given to the public. No list of 
covenant-free cars has been issued ; it is generally assumed 
that a model will be withdrawn from the covenant when the 
second-hand price for a car just out of covenant is lower than 
its list price when new, or in the industry’s words when 
“it cannot now be the object of speculation,” but there is no 
indication of the standards by which prices will be compared. 


Such reticence may puzzle car owners who want to know 
which models are in or out of.covenant. How does it happen 
that a Daimler may now change hands freely whereas the 
equally expensive Rolls-Royce remains subject to covenant? 
This fact is the more remarkable since it was only with diffi- 
culty that Rolls was persuaded to join the covenant scheme 
when it was introduced. The decision whether or not to 
withdraw has in fact been left in the hands of the individual 
manufacturers, some of whom may feel that escape-from the 
covenant is, in present circumstances, a rather invidious 
freedom. The present arrangements are designed to provide 
them with a backdoor through which models can; be with- 
drawn piecemeal without loss of face. Between §0 and 60 
models have been withdrawn for a start, among them some of 
the more expensive cars, built by the “big six” manu- 
facturers. More are likely to follow, for second-hand prices 
have been falling since the beginning of the year and the 
release of even a handful of 1951 and 1952 models on the 
market is bound to have a depressing effect on the second- 
hand prices of 1949 and 19§0 cars just out of covenant. This 
change in values could conceivably recoil on the British 
Motor Trades Association, the body that has pursued 
covenant breakers with considerable vigour. Has the BMTA, 
by cancelling all outstanding covenants on cars withdrawn 
from the scheme, exposed itself to action? Certainly, the 
covenant has been annulled unilaterally in these cases with- 
out the consent of the purchasers of the cars that have been 
released from covenant, and some of them might argue that 
damage had resulted. It was always possible to argue that 
the covenant was a dubious expedient ; it will be doubly 
dubious when applied to some cars and not to all, particularly 
when car prices may have seen their peak. 


a * * 


Strategic Supplies Improve 


The International Materials Conference has now an- 
nounced its allocations of copper, nickel, cobalt, tungsten and 
molybdenum for the third quarter of 1952. Without excep- 
tion, they are at the highest rates since allocation began 
twelve months ago. The general improvement in supplies of 
strategic materials has also been reflected in recent changes 
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in the conterence’s functions. Zinc allocation was abanconed 
Jast month and the cotton and cotton linters committee is to 
be disbanded in September. The position of other com- 
modity committees that are not concerned with allocation 
is to be reviewed shortly, and they too will probably be 
disbanded. At that stage the whole future of the IMC would 
presumably have to be reviewed. 


Copper may be the next candidate for release from inter- 
national rationing. The allocation for the third quarter has 
been fixed at 744,290 metric tons (including supplies for 
the U nited, States stockpile), compared with 723,680 metric 
tons in the sécond quarter, but the Chilean Government is 
again left free to dispose of a limited amount of its copper 
outside the scheme. At the request of the United States a new 
clause has been added to the copper committee’s recommenda- 
tions ; it provides that if some countries do not take up the 
whole of their copper entitlements, démestic users in the 
United States and other participating countries shall be given 
the opportunity of purchasing the balance. United States 
domestic consumers are also to be free to take up any surplus 
quotas of tungsten, cobalt and molybdenum. Since 19§0 the 
production of tungsten in the free world has doubled and that 
of molybdenum has risen by 50 per cent. By contrast, nickel 
remains the scarcest of the strategic materials, though the 
allocation for this quarter has been increased from 35,195 
tons to 36,580 tons. The allocation of cobalt has been 
restored to a quarterly basis and the distribution in the third 
quarter will amount to. 2,47§ tons compared with 4,413 tons 
in the first half of this year. Britain’s share of these respec- 
tive commodities will be 100,300 tons for copper (against 
97,200 tons last quarter), 5,428 tons for nickel (against 5,326 
tons last quarter), 360 tons for cobalt (against 648 tons in 
the first half of the year), 950 tons for tungsten (against 

1,629 tons in the first half of ‘the year) and 591 tons for 
molybdenum (against 1,067 tons in the first half of the year). 
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Capital £1,060,000 

Reserve Fund ... 1,060,000 i 
Current, Deposit and Other Accounts 60,940,246 i 
Liability for Acceptances, Engagements, etc.... 7,419,591 


£70,479,837 


























: ASSETS 

Cash in hand and Balance at Bank of England £4,474,327 
Balances with, and Cheques in course of 
Collection on, other Banks in the British 

ies). rae ... 3,733,581 





Money at Call and Short Notice 12,451,006 
Bills Discounted ce 2,264,106 
Treasury Deposit Receipts ae 
investments -— 
British Government Securities ... 18,511,537 
Other Securities ... 401,222 


Advances to Customers and other Accounts 20,529,473 
Bank Premises :— 
Freehold 

Leasehold ... 


£626,000 
75,000 
695,000 


7,419,591 


£70,479,837 


HEAD OFFICE : e Lombard ye London, E.C.3. 
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HOLT’S BRANCH : Mirkiand House, Whitehall, S.W.1. 
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Iraq Stays in the Sterling Area 


The sensible attitude taken up by the Iraq authori: 

in the negotiations leading to the recent oil agreement },; 
clearly caused them to be regarded with careful favour »» 
Whitehall. The more prosperous Iraq becomes—and in the 
near future it is likely to become very prosperous—the tore 
pointed will the contrast be between the good fortune o: its 
nationals and the plight of their unfortunate neighbou:. ip 
Iran. It is presumably for this reason that the Brisish 
Treasury has leant over backwards to be generous in the 
financial agreement that it concluded with Iraq last week. 
The whole of Iraq’s blocked sterling balance of £23 million 
is to be released and the country is to remain a full member 
of the sterling area. This apparently means that it wil! be 
allowed to draw any dollars that it needs (after deciding on 
its own dollar import programme) from the sterling irea 
central pool, Provided the oil boom lasts, however, [rig is 
unlikely to impose any net strain on British resources. and 
its government has promised that it will act as a co-operatiy 
member of the sterling area and that it intends to regard the 
newly released sterling balance as part of the cover for its 
currency. 


* * * 


A New Tax Certificate 


The Government is at last raising the rate of int 
allowed on new Tax Reserve Certificates from the leve! to 
which Dr Dalton reduced it in 1946. He then introduced a 
second series, with a tax-free rate of } per cént, compared 
with the 1 per cent offered by the wartime series. As from 


last Wednesday, the current issue was superseded by a third 


series, bearing interest at 1} pér cent tax free, the interest 
being payable, as in the past, for a maximum period of two 
years. Since 1944, the period during which the certificates 
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may be tendered im payment of taxes has been limited to 
five vears, but no such limit is fixed for the new certificates. 
Notably since the increase in Bank rate to 4 per cent, the 
3 per cent tax free rate had become hopelessly out of line 
with the realities of the market ; for taxpayers subject only 
to income-tax at the standard rate, it was equivalent to less 
than \vee-quarters of the rate obtainable from balances on 
deposit account at ‘the banks, and, more significant still, has 
ceased '0 be of interest to the institutional buyers that are 
mainly concerned, 


In consequence, as noted in these columns a fortnight 
ago, the sales of certificates dropped steeply—to a level, 
indeed. that only just covered the rate of redemptions at a 
time when these are seasonably low. In this current fiscal 
year, sales up to July 12th amounted to only £41 million, 
compared with £1124 million in the similar period of 1951- 
52, while redemptions rose from £284 million to nearly £33 
million. The net borrowings, therefore, dropped from £84 
million to only £8 million. If the new certificates attract 
accumulated tax reserves now held on bank accounts, they 
will help the Government to reduce its swollen borrowings 
from the banking system; but any resultant reduction of 
bank deposits will be of technical rather than fundamental 
significance. It may, however, tend to reduce the banks’ 
liquidity ratios, and to that extent will act as a minor stiffener 
of monetary policy. 


* * * 


Stocking at the Pit-head ? 


The summer holiday season is already having an effect 
on coal production. Last week, when output of deep-mined 
coal fell from 4,076,000 toms to 3,840,400 tons, 371,500 
tons are estimated to have been lost becausé men were away 
on holiday. In spite of this drop, distributed stocks of coal 
continued to rise ; at 16,491,000 tons they are now coming 
close to the safety margin of 17 to 18 million tons with which 
the Coal Board hopes to start the winter. At this time last 
year stocks stood at the disturbingly low level of less than 13 
million tons. The difference between the two years is partly 
due to increased output, but also to the far less predictable 
factor of falling consumption. In an address to the National 
Coal Board’s summer school this week, Mr Schumacher, the 
Board’s economic adviser, estimated that a variation of only 
one degree in the average temperature over the year affects 
inland consumption by 1,§00,000 “tons; in addition, of 
course, coal consumption “is particularly sensitive to the 
level of industrial activity. For this reason Mr Schumacher 
believes that there is a strong case in favour of holding 
buffer stocks of coal. He estimated that pithead stocks 
of 5 to 10 million tons of coal, in addition to normal 
distributed stocks, would make it possible to meet incalculable 
fluctuations in cofisumption without dislocating supplies 
fo consumers or, alternatively, upsetting production 
schedules in the mines. 

There is no sign that the Coal Board is yet willing to 
follow Mr Schumacher in thinking along these lines. Under 
Present conditions the Board would hardly be permitted to 
build up such stocks at the expense of either domestic or 
foreign consumers, even though both would eventually 
benefit. Moreover, stocks of the size contemplated would 
te up £30 million of capital at present pithead prices, 
While the physical problem of storage, at one cubic yard 
of coal to a ton, is also a formidable one. These problems 
Can de overcome; im the long run it might even prove 
cheaper to put capital into coal stocks than to Pay guaranteed 
Wages to miners on short-time because a temporary 
‘cession in demand. The Board’s real objection, however, is 
Nei'ner financial nor technical. It is simply that miners asso- 
“atc unsold heaps of coal at the pithead with short-time and 
unemployment, and will not keep up their -present rate. of 
Production (including overtime and Saturday working) 
when they see such stocks accumulating. The Coal Board 


ov 
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may be unduly apprehensive about the miners’ reactions, 
for when stocks began to accumulate recently in the Lanca- 
shire pits the miners showed no great sympathy for their 
apparently panic-stricken union leaders. They may need 
educating along the lines suggested by Mr Schumacher but 
they are surely not ineducatable. 


* * * 


Keener Demand for Wool 


Prices at the London wool sales this week have endorsed 
the higher levels at the close of the Australian sales in June. 
Merino 64’s were sold on’ Tuesday for 145d. a lb (clean) 
compared with 134d. a Ib at the last London sales held in 
May ; crossbreds reached 69d. a Ib (clean) compared with 
57d. a lb in May. As all overseas markets are now closed 
until the autumn, these “ betweeg season” sales in London 
provide a significant guide to the trend of prices. The fact 
that on the opening day the fecovery that has been taking 
place during the past two months was fully maintained— 
and even perhaps slightly augmented—suggests that manu- 
facturers are now more ready to add to commercial stocks, 
which had been allowed to run down to a very low level 
last April. Combing wools attracted the most attention in 
the London sales, a reflection of the fact that world produc- 
tion of tops has been slowly recovering for some months. 
The other main feature at the opening of the sales, the brisk 
demand for crossbred wools, can be explained by the long 
closed season in New Zealand, where the sales ended in April 
and will not begin again until November.. Argentina holds 
large stocks of crossbred wool, but it is still not a very eager 
seller as it is hoping for much higher prices next season. 


It is too early to give any reliable clip estimates for the 
new season. It seems, however, that the world clip may 
show a slight reduction on last year—perhaps to about 2,270 
million lb (clean). The end-of-season stocks in producers’ 
hands probably amounted to 130 million Ib, which would 
suggest a total supply. for 1952-53 of 2,400 million. If 
world consimption remains at-its 1951 level of 2,250 million 
lb (clean), there would then be a surplus of 150 million Ib, 
which does not seem an excessive allowance for stockpiling 
and for any further build-up in manufacturers’ stocks. On 
this reckoning, the outlook for wool should not be too bleak. 


* * * 


The Trend of Production 


Industrial production, which bounded up by 6} per cent 
in 1949 and $4 per cent in 1950, stopped rising after the last 
quarter of 1950, and in the autumn of 1951 showed a 
definite tendency to fall. By April and May of this year 
production was still some 2 per cent below its level in the 
same two months of 1951. The Treasury has now produced 
figures showing how this has been reflected in the perform- 
ance of individual industries. The following tables show 
that the general level of industrial production has to a large 
extent been underpinned by increasing activity in the build- 
ing industries, and in direct consumer goods industries such 
as those producing drinks, tobacco and paper or printed 
materials. These account for about one-fifth of the country’s 
total production. In at least half the field of production, 
covering the bulk of the metal goods industries, food, mining 
and public utilities, production is still rising, but at a 
diminishing rate’ compared with last year. In some of the 
most important industries, production is now lower than it 
was a year ago. These include the vehicles, textiles, 
pottery and precision instrument industries, each of which 
has been an important exporter. The fall in production in 
the vehicle industries is, it is true, largely due to shortage of 
materials, but deliveries to the home market have not fallen 
sufficiently to maintain the same rate of exports from this 
reduced output-—for passenger cars home deliveries are con- 
siderably higher than last year. The fact that vehicle exports 
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this year are higher—month for month—than in 1951 is 
partly due to the shipping difficulties that delayed exports in 
the early months of the year. The fall in textile, clothing and 
pottery production can be explained, more simply, by.a fall 
in demand at home and abroad. The extent of the fall is 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN PRODUCTION 
lst lst 


Quarter— Quarter— 
1952 over 1951 over 

1951* 1950 
Vehicles fia ta suc tee ccesuaba teases ‘ — 8 + 25 
Vectibes <6 eee awe canes —14 + 4 
CAoting «iiss sos Ha ees —19 + 5 
China and earthenware ......<:...... — 3 +13 
Precision instruments and jewellery ... —15 +13 
Engineering, shipbuilding, ele@rical goods + 6 +10 
Mining and quarrying ...........s..« + 1} + 3f 
Gas, water and electricity ...... a ian + 45 +7 
FE as cs es once eaeier neste reeks nil + 2 
Metal goods not elsewhere shown ..... nil + 3 
Ferrous totale 4.006055 5 ees8 bs tess ‘ nil +.3 
Non-ferrous metals ..... 6... ce. cases + 4 +16 
Chat 6 eS CSS as as ee . + 63 + 84 
Building and contracting ..........00% + 6 — 4 
Drink and tobacco s oi b's vs ces vsebvee +18 — 3 
Paper ad tsa ss 5 ace sens sens ‘ + 7 — 2 
Bricks, cement, €t0.. oi. < ik. o saws scwud +11 + 9 

* As Easter fell in March in 1951 but in“April in 1952, the first three months of 1952 

are here compared with January, February and April of 1951 


? 


shown not only by the drop in production but by the drop of 
200,000 in the numbers employed in these industries and by 
the rising total of hours lost through short-time working ; 
this has risen from 850 hours in the week ending on 
September 22nd last year to 5,186 hours in the week ending 
May 24th this year. 








London 
1900-1951 


PROFESSOR D. W. BROGAN, in the July issue of 
HISTORY TODAY, contributes a fascinating account 
of London 1900-1951. Here, fully illustrated, is the story 
of how Londoners have fared, and how their city has 
grown and changed, during the last fifty troubled years. 
Other illustrated articles in this issue include : The Battle 
of Marathon by S. E. P. Atherley ; Two British Embassies 
to China, 1793 and 1816, by G. H. Le May; Marx and 
the Philosophy of History by Lindley Fraser; A Back- 
ground to Feuding—the Vendetta in Kentucky by A. L. 
Lioyd, and The Writing of Local History by W. G. 
Hoskins. 


History 
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is obtainable from all newsagents and booksellers price 2/6, 
or from the Publishers, price 2/9, post free. An annual 
subscription costs 33/-. 





A specimen copy of a recent issue can be had free from the 
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Consumers in Council 


The Industrial Coal Consumers’ Council encountered 
its first serious complaint last year, and to judge from its 
annual report, published last week, emerged somewhat 
shaken by the ordeal. During the year, the Coal Board jp. 
troduced a new and highly complex price structure, the first 
rationalised pricing system attempted by the industry. The 
committee confessed that / 

our first reaction to the proposals was that the involved 
method of assessing the relative values of the various coals 
appeared to be unduly complicated. We were persuaded 
finally, that the use of some such method was inescapable if 
there were ever to be a rational price structure. 


Individual consumers were not so persuaded and the users 
of carbonising coal promptly lodged a complaint about the 
new prices with the Council. This appears to be the only 
serious objection raised to the new price structure ; the Coal 
Board told the Council that talks had been held with the 
major consumers before its introduction and gave assurances 
that immediate steps would be taken to deal with the 
inevitable anomalies. The single complaint was based on 
the fact that the Coal Board had decided to charge the 
users of carbonising coal a hefty premium. This coal, 
found mainly in Durham, is scarce and therefore valuable ; 
it is being rapidly exhausted and uneconomically mined in 
old-fashioned pits with narrow unmechanisable seams. The 
users complained that they were being exploited, because the 
Coal Board had reduced prices to domestic and other indus- 
trial consumers and made good the loss by putting up the 
price of carbonising coals. The gas industry is making the 
same case privately to the Coal Board. The Coal Board re- 
torted that it had done what was possible to meet the case of 
the carbonisation industry before the price structure was 
introduced, and it still maintains that the Durham mines are 
losing about Is. a ton by selling their carbonising coals even 
at the present high prices, “ There was,” reports the Council, 
“a strong difference of opinion among the members ” about 
the justice of the case. The Coal Board made it clear that any 
alteration in the price of carbonising coal would put the whole 
of the new structure back in the melting pot, and this appar- 
ently swung the Council in favour of the Coal Board, for 
when the new prices were put to the vote, they were approved 
by a majority, the size of which is discreetly omitted from the 
report. The only other body to approach the Council during 


the year was the Institute of British Launderers, who were’ 


anxious that further rises in working costs in the pits should 
be met by increased efficiency, not by another rise in price. 


cn * ee * 
Triplex Plays Safe 


Since the advent of dearer money, necessity has proved 
to be the mother of innovation in the market for new in- 
dustrial capital. The pioneer issue of a convertible loan 
stock by Distillers last May is now to be followed by a hardly 
less novel issue by Triplex Safety Glass. The company will 
break away, if only temporarily, from its single class capital 


structure by offering its equity shareholders 350,000 15 per - 


cent 10s. cumulative preference shares ; the exact price of the 
issue will be determined by market conditions when the offet 
is made, but it is expected to be around 20s. At this price 
the new shares would offer the high yield of 73 per cent—4 
yield that is higher than the 7} per cent offered by the 
company’s 10s. ordinary shares at the current price 0! 2!5. 
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THE CASE OF THE FLYING PAY CLERK 


Was his machine 
jet-propelied too? 


pay DAY in Royal Air Force establishments 
produces its Own special problems. The great 
number of personnel to be paid, differing 
from man to man in rank, entitlements, allow- 
ances and deductions, makes speed in the 
accounts sections absolutely essential. The fact 
that personnel are liable to mote from one 
station to another is just one more difficulty to 
be faced. 

During World War II, the vast increase in 
man-power threw a heavy burden on account- 
ing sections. Pay Clerks were hard-pressed to 
keep up with the amount of checking neces- 
sary, and individual airmen found, some- 
times, that their full pay details lagged behind 
their postings from unit to unit. 

Anxious to ease this situation, the R.A.F. 
consulted machine accounting specialists of 
Burroughs Adding Machine Limited. 

In association with officers of the Air Min- 
istry, Burroughs studied the problem, and it 
was decided to instal Electric Adding-Subtrac- 
ting Machines to speed up the werk. 

Result? Using these Burroughs machines, 
accounting sections can check, quickly and 
smoothly, the exact financial status of the air- 
men they deal with. The new system makes it 
possible to supply each airman with a simple 
copy of his account every four months, and, 


ON R.A.P. STATIONS a new 


streamlined machine is. speeding 
the work of the accounting — 
sections... 


since duplicates of the figure information ob- of modern record-keeping machines: Adding, 
tained are used as transfer documents, there Calculating, Accounting, Billing and Statistical 
are no delays‘in the dispatch of pay details. Machines, and Microfilm Equipment. 

WHAT ABOUT YOU? If your business could Call Burroughs today. Sales and Service 
benefit from faster figuring, call in Burroughs. _ offices in principal cities round the world. 
They can offer advice on all the latest systems,! Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, Avon 
for Burroughs make the world’s broadest line House, 356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


For expert advice in any field of business figures 


CALL IN Burroughs -§3) 
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THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED, Sunderland House, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


_ ASymbol 
4 1955 of Progress 


Development work by Mond Nickel looks years ahead —to the time 
when new engineering projects, at present only in vague outline, 

will need improved materials to carry them out. The metallurgist 
aims always to anticipate these needs so that the designer, making his 
first drawings, may have confidence that the better properties 


he seeks will be available when design gives place to construction. 
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On of the six new blast 
furnaces to be completed 

in this country in 1952 will 
be the largest in Europe. 
They will have been built by 

firms on the North-East Coast, 
in the Midlands, in South 
Wales, and near the North 

Welsh Border. When in full 
operation they will produceenough 
pig iron to increase Britain’s annual 

output of steel by three-quarters of 
a million tons. These new blast 
furnaces are all part of the steel 
industry’s first post-war development plan 
— the great £240,000,000 project begun in 
1946, as part of which one of the world’s 
largest steel works has been built. 


“Don' t forget me!” says JACK SCRAP 
The steel industry still needs all the 
scrap which engineering firms and other 

steel users can send back. Search out § 
every ton of scrap on your premises. 
Your local scrap merchant will help 
with o—— and collection. 


Issued by the BRITISH IRON & STEEL FEDERATION — 


STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.t 
acne enn ae TS LL nnn eens te went ttheeenteseeete 
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your own 
equipment 


SLOTTED ANGLE 


%& Can be used over and 
over again 

* No drilling, measuring 
or painting 


Write or telephone for * Just cut it and boit it 
illustrated literature D.8 that’s all! 


DEXION 189, REGENT STREET 
LONDON, W.: 


| T E D Telephone: REGen: 4841 











MEASURING INSTRUMENTS » SWITCHBOARD INSTRUMENTS ~ VOLTAGE REGULATORS 4 


This you may know: ap 
but do you 
know this? § 
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TUBES - CASTINGS + INSULATION - HIGH VOLTAGE AC. & O.C. TESTING EQUIPMENT 


SALONS Di¥ivo313 
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Sandslinger by the Foun Pan and Maco 
For the beach or home the 825 portable radio. fo 
the foundry the press-button controlled sandsling:: 
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FERRANTI LTD., HOLLINWOOD, LANCS. AND 36 KINGSWAY, LONDON W.C.2 


TRANSFORMERS: P:F. CORRECTION ‘CAPACITORS = ELECTRIC FIRES &@ SPACE Hi 4 ERS 





RADIO & TELEVISION + VALVES & CR. 
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sweeten the offer still further, the new shares have 
two special features. First, holders of the new preference 
shares will have the right to convert them into 108. ordinary 
shares at par “between October 15 and November 20 in 
the vears 1954 and 1955.” Secondly, although the nominal 
value of the new preference shares is only tos., the directors 
announce that they would be repaid at 21s. if the company 
were wound up. Amy shares that aré not converted into 
ordinary shares may be redeemed after June 30, 1962, at 
21s. By incorporating this element of convertibility in the 
offer, Triplex is obtaining new money on better terms than it 


could have secured by a simple rights offer of ordinary 
shares, but, as with the Distillers’ issue, the right of con- 
version appears to be attractive only if it can be assumed 
that in the next few years a growth in the company’s busi- 


ness will ensure bounding profits and expanding equity divi- 
dends. Perhaps this is a bigger asumption to make about the 
motor industry, to whose fortunes Triplex is closely bound, 
than about the chemical industry, in which Distillers is taking 
an increasing interest. 


i * * 


Grow ing Tanker Fleets 


During the first-half of this year the active world tanker 
fleet has increased by 1,250,000 tons deadweight ; excluding 
US. Government-owned tankers, it now totals 30,763,997 
tons d.w. This figure, prepared by Davies and Newman 
Lid., London tanker brokers, compares with a world total 
of only 16,078,000 tons in July, 1939. The largest increase 
during the last six months has been in the British fleet, 
which expanded by 225,000 tons to a total of 7,056,538 tons, 
making it equal in size to the American fleet. But American 
tanker interests also own large blocks of tanker tonnage under 
the Panama and Liberia flags ; the total tonnage under these 
flags amounts to 2,936,428 and 1,100,579 tons respectively. 


The tonnage and the flags of tankers which await launching 
or have already been ordered, show that the future composi- 
tion of the world tanker fleet will undergo significant altera- 
tions. ‘The figures relating to the principal fleets are given 
in the followmg table :— 


(‘000 tons d.w.) 
On Order Total in 
As at as at Existence and 
Flag _ July 1, 1952 « July, 1952 on Order 
Ur States ive... 7,061 * EIS 8,197 
British... Sie a aes 7,057 3,463 10,520 
Norwegian. ..» sc sew. 4,617 3,699 8,276 
Panamanian .’.. c. vee 2,936 1,895 4,831 
French... . ceeeeueies 1,266 609 1,875 
Halian:.....°.c 283 mai LAS « (325 1,450 
Swedish ». sca% ee ee 919 639 1,558 


Despite the size.of the existing tanker fleet, tonnage on 
order and still to be delivered amounts to a total of 13,692,170 
tons d.w, “The division of this tonnage among the principal 
flags is shown above. There remain 1,225,980 tons accredited 
to “ other ” Of these the: majority will eventually be 
registered in Panama or Liberia by American owners.; even 
so the high proportion of British and Norwegian tanker 
tonnage on order is remarkable. 

These totals do. not make any allowance for the scrapping 
of obsolete ‘tor f Exiactng dig togeaher with those now 
on order will bring the: combined ‘world t6tal to more than 
44 million tons dw. by about 1997-58 ignoring subsequent 
orders and subsequent disposals, At present, however, nd 
are Over 6,060,000 tons in service built in 1934 or earlier, a 
practically all of this tonnage should be scra by 1958. 
This block of ‘obsolete tanker tonnage incl 1,124,000 
tons of British, 746,000 tons of Panamariian, 636,000 tons of 
Norwegian and $10,000\tons of United States tankers. If the 
figures are adjusted to allow for the scrapping of this tonnage, 
then by 1958 the British tanker fleet should total 9,396,000 
‘ons. which is considerably larger than it is at present, ‘while 
the American fleet, at 7,687,000 tons, will show little change. 
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The Norwegian fleet, at 7,640,000, will also be much larger, “ 


so will the Panamanian tonnage, at 4,085,000 tons. It is 
likely, therefore, that although by 1958 the world tanker 
fleet will be much bigger, the British and Norwegian share of 
the total will be even higher, and the American share lower, 
than at present. 


* * * 


Indecision in Wheat 


The continued life of the international wheat agreement 
is still in the balance. The wheat council has told member 
governments that the formal recommendation: required to 
extend the agreement beyond July, 1953, cannot be made in 
any case before the end of this season. . It has alse explained 
that renewal for a further period must depend upon 
whether member countries can agree upon maximum and 
minimum prices and, indeed, upen what cohstitutes a maxi- 
mum or minimum price—that is, whether carrying charges 
are to be included or not. A special committee is considering 
these matters as well as the possibility of relating the agreed 
price schedule to a new or existing price index that would 
permit an automatic revision of the maximum and minimum 
prices at regular intervals. Until the committee has finished 
its study,‘ the council feels it cannot take a-decision. Hetice 
it has postponed the discussion on the “extension of the 
agreement until January. 12, 1953. 


It would seem from current opinion in both producing 
and consuming countries that the chances of an extension 
are slender. Neither side is particulafly keen on fixing now 
either a maximum or minimum price-for the next four or 
five years, and unless some method of an automatic revision 
can be devised, the wheat scheme may be allowed.to lapse. 


Shorter Notes 


The active note circulation increased by another {19.4 
million in the week to last Wednesday. This means that it 
had increased by {42.7 million*in the three weéks since the 
fiduciary issue was raised to £1,500 million on June 24th ; 
in the corresponding three weeks of 1951, it increased by. only 
£18.4 million. The note reserve in the banking department 
of the Bank of England now stands at only {15.6 million ; 
last year the active note circulation incréased by a further £26 
million in the last two weeks of July, so that another increase 
in the fiduciary issue seems~inevitable in the course of the 
next few days, in preparation for the usual seasonal peak in 
demand for notes in August Bank Holiday week. 


* 


The awarding of an American Army contract, for nine 
power transformers, to Ferranti Ltd. is a victory.of per- 
sistence. Ferranti’s tender was £71,420 less than the lowest 
American tender. The Army considered this was sufficient 
justification to waive the Buy American act, which forbids 
the purchase of defence equipment outside the United-States 
unless the difference in price is so great as to make this 
unreasonable ; but two years ago an equally low) Ferranti 
tender was rejected by the Seattle power authorities. 


* ‘ 


Two errors that occurred in Table Ila on page 133 of last 
week’s issue of The Economist showing the percentage dis- 
tribution of life, annuity and sinking fund assets of 41 insur- 
ance offices at the of 1951 should be corrected... The 

. proportion of the assets of 16 composite offices held in Home 

and Overseas Government and Municipal Securities should 
read 6.§ per cent (and not 8.5 per cent) and the proportion, 
represented by Agents’ Balances and Cash, should read 4.9 
per cent (and not 14.9 per cent). 
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Company Notes 


Renold and Coventry Chain.—In the year 
to March 30th Renold and Coventry Chain 
increased both output (by 6 per cent) and 
productive capacity, but unfortunately 
the shortage of steel prevented the fullest 
use being made of the mew capacity and 
supply still lagged some way behind demand. 
Prices rose, but so did costs, so that while 
sales rose by £920,600 to £5,993,000, group 
trading profits rose. bY only £147,224, to 
£976,936. The directors’ decision to main- 
tain the distribution on the equity capital 
(as increased by thé recent rights issue) must 
be regarded as a recognition of the steady 
growth in business rather than as a reflection 
of the very slight increase in net profits, 
after tax, from £280,356 to £281,672. An 
interim dividend of 3 per cent was paid on 
an ordinary capital of £1,131,310, and a final 
dividend of 9 per cent has been recommended 
on a capital of £2,413,464, as increased by 
a scrip bonus of 905,049 shares and a rights 
issue of 377,105 £1 shares at 30s. each. 

The company has enjoyed an increase in 
sales in each year since the war and, as with 
many other skilled engineering concerns, the 
main task facing it this year is to secure a 
further increase in productive capacity. The 
group’s outstanding capital commitments of 
£537,000 suggest that this programme of 
development is being quickly got under way. 
The programme will be partly financed out 
of the receipts of the cash issue of ordinary 
shares. At the end of the financial year these 
receipts had been used to pay off the parent 


Years to March 30, 


Consolidated earnings :-—* 1951 1952 
£ ‘, 

Taine: DUNNE. iis Ans Qctabic 829.712 976,936 
PGta MONRO. is ebactsee awed $90,759 1,111,622 
Detrertatien 60-50. Sains savas 119,263 142,149 
LBCCI 6. 6 gn Bkxs a Wado e odes 400,861 498,100 
Net profit esa ehiy ee ehae 280,356 281,672 
Ordinary dividends, ............ 104,788 131,854 
Ordinary dividends (per cent).... 174 12(a) 
Re-equipment reserVe.......... 58,000 186,000 
General reserve. ...........c008 930,000 aie 
Added to group carry forward.... 32.492 25,539 

Consolidated balance sheet analysis :-—* 
Fixed assets, less depreciation..,. 2,117,345 2,334,232 
Net current assets 1,247.240 2,248,920 
SOON 5 ae oes oe ee ek ue 1312,.413 1,521,372 
CR sis cen bo IS Seach ences 101,446 380,039 
PRE. oi ik Sieg kas cess 1,710,912 1,532,179 
Ordinary. capital. 2 o.. cick ese 1,131,310 2 413,464 

{1 ordinary stock at 39s.ad. yields {8 19s. per cent 

* Excludes French subsidiaries. (a) 3 per cent on 

£1.131.520 capital and 9 per cent on {£2.4135,464 capital 


company’s bank overdraft of £495,995 and to 
set up a cash balance of £317,983. At the 
moment, in the chairman’s words, “ demand 
continues at a high level in all the markets, 
and for the immediate future the distribution 
of the company’s products will have to 
remain subject to systematic rationing.” 


= 


Thomas De La Rue.—Since the war 
Thomas De La Rue has pressed forward 
with a policy of developing and diversifying 
its industrial manufactures. This policy has 
not met with unqualified success. The dis- 
tribution on equity capital has remained 
unchanged since 1947, and it was not until 
the financial year 1950-51 that sales of the 
company’s plastic products made any con- 
siderable contribution to earnings. They 
repeated—in fact increased—this contribu- 
tion in the financial year to March 29th last ; 
earnings from the industrial division of the 
company largely account for the advance in 
group trading profits from £761,463 to 
£880,403. Unfortunately there are already 
clear signs that these new ventures will 
not make such a satisfactory contribution 
to earnings this year. Restrictions imposed 
in certain overseas markets towards the end 
of the company’s financial year and the fall- 
ing off in demand for some of the company’s 
products at home have already led to a reduc- 
tion in sales, which—the directors declare— 
“must be expected to continue until trading 
conditions throughout the world improve.” 


Last year’s trading results enabled the direc- 
tors to maintain the ordinary dividend at a 
rate equivalent to 50: per cent on the old 
capital (before the 100 per cent scri bonus), 
but the fact that’ British Industria Plastics 
recently passed its interim dividend suggests 
that De La Rue’s ordinary dividend may also 
be in danger. 

The biggest danger is, of course, the reces- 
sion in trade, but another factor, almost as 
potent in its effect on dividend payments, 1s 


Years to March 29, 
52 





Consolidated earnings :— of a 
Trading profit...... Seessccscce. » WOR 063: - 800405 
Sotul Mende, 2. se 1,016,346 888,350 
Depreciation ..... seeeee 162,149 206,816 
Texation ......;. coves 420,648 406,059 
Net profit........ coseee 186,644 253,651 
Ordinary dividends.........+++ . 123,274 121,538 
Ordinary dividends (per cent.)... 35* 
General reserve......s.0+eceeee 250,000 000 


Added to group carry forward.... 
Consolidated balance sheet analysis :— 
Fixed assets, Jess depreciation.... 





Net current assets. .....ccccee0s 1,146,045 885,896 
OOO i iio nud dike bens eeeeeses 1,467,122 2,197,952 
RE ca kh akeeee need see 124,713 49,428 
nate Aedes nisi osha tens ns 520,000 845,000 
MONO. i. ic dackcke snus .. 2,539,514 2,220,775 
Debenture capital. .....ceseeee 119 ove 

Ordinary capital........sceeess 463,000 926,000 


5s. ordinary stock at 10s. yields {12 10s. per cent. — 

* An interim dividend of 20 per cent. on £463,000 capital 
and a final dividend of 15 per cent on £926,000 capital ; 
the two payments are equivalent to 50 per cent on the 
original capital of £463,000. 


to be found in the group’s balance sheet. In 
effect, the group possesses no liquid resources. 
Its cash holdings have been reduced from 
£124,713 to £49,428, while its bank borrow- 
ings have risen from £520,000 to £845,000. 
The repayment of a debenture stock a year 
ago may partly account for the growing strin- 
gency in liquid resources, but in the main it 
arises from the increase in stocks (from 
£1,467,122 to £2,197,932) and in debtors 
(from £1,196,352 to £1,474,248). Presumably 
the increase in stocks reflects the accumula- 
tion of goods and raw materials in the com- 
pany’s factories following the decline in sales. 
The possibility of losses on stocks this year 
cannot, therefore, be ignored. 


” 


Amaigamated Metal.—The Amalgamated 
Metal group sells a sizeable proportion of its 
stocks forward, and the chairman of the 
group, Mr Walter Gardner, has therefore 
wisely laid emphasis on the somewhat excep- 
tional nature of trading results in the year 
to December 31st last, when group trading 
profits soared from £403,509 to £1,919,439. 
in 1950 profits were adversely affected by 
the loss incurred by the subsidiary, Henry 
Gardner, through the incidence of commodity 
contracts maturing in that year. A year ago 
the directors pointed out that corresponding 
contracts maturing in 1951 would more than 
offset this loss ; and in the event, the profits 
earned on these contracts account for 
£470,000 of the increase of over £1,500,000 
in total profits. The exceptionally sharp 
advance in profits must also owe a good deal 
to the increase in the price of most.of the 
commodities in which the group is interested, 
particularly at the beginning of 1951. At 
first sight the increase in the ordinary divi- 
dend from 7 to 8 per cent looks meagre when 
set beside the Bound in net profits from 
£223,982 to £1,008,867. ‘But this happy 


experience is hardly likely to be repeated and - 


there is a need to retain the greater part of 
earnings in the business to finance increased 
investment in both working and fixed capital. 
The rise in stocks (from £1,821,568 to 
£2,918,910) and in debtors (from £4,019,329 
to £5,182,642) has been accompanied by an 
increase in bank overdrafts from £687,740 
to” £1,610,924, while the company is extend- 
ing its business in new fields, notably in the 
general import and export trade in Australia, 
Canada and Malaya. At the current price of 
18s. 6d., the £1 ordinary shares yield £8 13s, 
per cent. 


British Funds 
; and 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 


| Price, | Price, | Net 




































July | July | Yield, | Vicia 
9 | 16, | July 16, | Juy i 
Guaranteed Stocks | 1952 | 1952 | ~ 1952” | > 13st” 
8. d. | . r 
N.W.B. 24% '51-63..| 90H 291% i % 
N.W.B. 25%, °52-54 .. 988/117 913 7 4 
Exch. 23% 1955..... 97 9% 127 413 8 § 
Ser. Fund. 19% 52... 99%} 110 2/215 5 
Ser. Fund. 19% 53...| 984) 99 | 111 4/20 5 
Ser. Fund. 19% 54...) 9#) 97 [2 3 7/3 119 
N.W.B, 24% °54-56.. 6#i2 3 1) 
Fund. 28% °52-57...| 964] 97% |2 09/3 7-4, 
Nat. Def. 3% '54-58.| 978% 98 | 118 7/3 7 & 
War Ln. 3% '55~59..| 97 at 1 3's 8 y 
Sav. Bds. 5% '55-65.| 884 *22011/4 1 3) 
Fund. 24% "56-61...| 90} 211 10| 3171 
Fund. 3% 9-69... 83 “ 234914 6 iL 
Fund. 3% '66-68....| 839% 85)91 214 5/4 5 7) 
Fund. 4% °60-90....| 955 | 974 3 10 4 {ae 
Sav. Bds. 3% '60-70..| 82) 848} 214 3/4 6 11) 
Sav. Bds. 24% 64-67} 81 | 826/218 9/4 210; 
Vty. Bds 4°,°20-76 . 100f | 3 2414 1 9 
Sav. Bds. 3% "65-75 .| 783° a, 2142146 2 
Consols 4% Aft. 1957 .} 824* 210 35/415 a 
Convs. 34% Aft. 1961 . (sh 16 | 2 $ 8/413 5 
Treas. 24% Aft. 1975 . 84/2 7 0/410 if 
fTreas. 3% Aft. 1966. }2 7 8) 411 6 
Treas. 34% *77-80 .. i 8 211 5/4 8 51 
Redemp. 3% '86-96..| 742 | 7664/2 9 514 4 8) 
WarLoan3}% Aft.1952 bat 5 |2 9 2/413 11F 
Consols 26% ....00.. S%i2 65 8i4¢+71 
Br. Elec. 3% "68-73 .. a2 214 8/4 7 6! 
Br. Elec. 3% '74-77..] 79) | 805/213 4/4 6 9) 
Br. Elec. 44% "74-79 .| 983 99{ Be 
Br. Elec. 34% "76-19 .| 858 | 86) 210 7 4 7 5) 
Br. Tpt. 3% "78-88..| 7 75§|21210\4 7 5: 
Br. Tpt. 3% 68-73 .. 8251 21410\4 7 9 
Br. Gas 3% '90-95...| 7 7 |211 0/4 6 5! 
Br. Gas 3% ’69-71...| 88 | 89/211 7/4 8 3! 
Br. I. & S. 3§% °79-81 on") 85g", 2101014 7 4! 
i i 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (J) To latest date. 
(s) Assumed average’life 13 years approx. * Ex dividend. 
“Last Two | | Price,.| "Price, | Yield, 
Dividends | Orsinary | July 9, |July 16,) July 16, 
OOO | ot 
‘oe | }£ sd. 
20 al 40 b\Angio-Am. 10/-.| 6 6% | 416 UL 
5 aj 25 b\Angio-Iran £1. . 15 6 8 
Tha} 12$b|Assoc. Elec. {1.| 69/6 | 69/6 | 515 1 
7 20 biAssoc. P.Cem. £1) 93/9 | 96/10$) 5 13 6 
¢22¢c| 10 aiBass f1........ 116/3 |123/9 (618 7 
10 a| +10 5\Boots 5/-...... 19/7- | 19/- |5 53 
4 8}b|Brad. Dyers £1.) 24/9 | 24/9 (10 2 0 
106(i)|  44a\Br. Celanese 10/-| 21/10}| 22/- | 6 11 10 
Ss |Br. Motor Cp. 5/-| 28/14 | 28/9 si 
12 d|Br. Oxygen £1..| 69/- | 14/~ 8 1 
3 alCan. Pac, $25..| $654 | $6424 5 7 
TpbiCoats {1....... - 143/3 | 516 7 
645\Courtaulds {1..| 35/7} | 35/- |6 8 7 
Thal Duecitiecs Sakae f= | 32/6 |9 47 
ii IDeslop £1. eee re 4/6 a9 4 
r pacacl 40/8 
15 <lFord A sak ake 47/3 | 49/- |6 25 
TpalGen. Elect. £1..| 79/6 | 79/6 | 513 9 
10 d\Guest Keen £1 . — | 51/6 | 5 16 6 
1 a\Guinness {1 60/74*| 61/103; 5 8 Te 
44a Hawker Sid. M/9 | B/6 15 97 
10 b\Imp. Chem. £1.) 43/9 | 44/- | 5 18 2 
18}b|[mp. Tobacco £1) 85/~ | 86/3 | 7 8 5 
$2.6c\Int. Nick. np...) $822 | $85 (5 9 3 
17}¢)J’burg Con. £1. . - | 55/- |6 7 3 
fl} 36/3* | 36/6 (8 4 5 
10 6|Lon. Brick i. 58/9 | 60/- | 516 § 
65 b\Marks &Sp.A5/-| 37/6 | 40/- | 5 0 On 
354b) Monsanto §)-. 23/9 | 25/- | 410 0 
104O|P. & O. Def. £1.| 47/- | 47/- | 6 16 % 
17}6|P. Johnson 10/-.| 34/6 | 36/6* | 6 17 0 
100 ¢/Prudentl. ‘A’ £1 SH 515 6 
50 a Rhokana {1.... 9 110 
10 b|Rolls Royce £1 . st | 5x6 | 5 ) 10 
10 6\“Shell” Stk. £1.| 80/-xb| 80/74 | 5 15 1/ 
13)a\Tube Invest. {1.] 51/6 | 51/3 | 417 ™ 
5 aT. & Newall {1.| 80/- | 83/9 | 415 6 
4b) Unilever 41...-. 45/- | 46/3 . 16 9 
12$¢/Union Castle £1] 20/6 | 20/6 | 6 ! llA 
5 a Union Disc. £'| Sey | 30/- he 
164b/Utd. Molass. 10/-) 30/6 | 30/6 | 69 10m 
50 cU.SuaBetong{1| 38/9 | 37/6 (26 \5 4 
10 b\Vickers {1..... 42/- | 42/6 | 517 8 
15 a Wool 5/-..| 39/3 | 44/- [5 5 8 





(a) Int. (b) Fin. (c) Div. whole yr. (e) Yield basis 164% 
after capital bonus (f) Yield basis 22-9 gross. («) Yi¢ 


basis 16%. (h) Yi is 12%. (i) Include spec\! int. 
aay @ Yield basis mt en) i 
n 


; ield basis 19° 8% 
basis 40%. * Ex div. f Free of tax. 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended July 12, 1952, total 
ordinary revenue was £57,527,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £74,034,000 and 
issues to sinking funds £630,000. Thus, in- 
cluding sinking fund allocations of {7,507,000 
the deficit accrued since April 1, 1952, was 
{213,074,000 compared with a surplus of 
{13,791,000 for the corresponding period of 


the previous year. 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE ° 















‘ee 1,| April 1) Week | Week 
: 951 | 1952 |ended | ended 
11952- to to July | July 
uly 14,|July 12] |14, | “42, 
oe ee 
N i Receipts into the 
REVENUE Exchequer 

















g E | 
I neal 19,273) 20,952 
Sur-ta pe 1,200; 900 
Estate Duties) 175,0 ; 4,200; 3,000 
Stam eis 57, 18,900) 1,300; 1,200 
Profits Tax & EPT) 452, 71,700} 6,100 6,200 
Excess Profits Levy 5, con | “ee sae 
Special atribeT}: | i 
tior other} > 2, 1,135) 90} 50 
Inland Revenue j | | 
nland Rev. 2618725 425,491) 473,009 32,163) 32,302 
Customs .| 1043500] 281,849 290,196) 17,313) 17,868 
Excise + eee} 772, 189,500 | 184,132} 4,700} 3,940 
"Ty i a ; 
Tot Ss anc 
Excise .....0< 11815500] 471,349) 474,32 22,013) 21,808 
Mot tie ices . 7,837) 742) 839 
Surp!’s Trad& 25,000}... at 
P.O. (Net Receits) wie oa Loe ee has ae 
Broadcast Licences 2,700 at pie 
Sundry Loans ....} 4,787) 1,954; 2,371 
Miscell. (incl. Sur- i 


plus War Stores)| 110, 24,889) 59 7 





/ 
Total Ord. Rev... 56,931! 57,327 
Se_r-BaLANCING 
Post Office 
Income Tax on | 
E.P.T. Refunds} 1,502) 


Total ao! 012455'1047767} 59,557) 60,352 


















RD. EXPENDITURE) 
Int. & Man. of Nat.| 
Debt 






Teel ss. cea 7 90 
Supply Services . .|3605562 815,215 104790 60,700 


Total Ord. Expd.'4230562] 944,694/11 
Sinking Funds .. .} ‘ | 


2,334 
71,700 
| 


62,040) 74,034 
60, 630 






















Total (excl. Self-| } 

Bal. Expd.). .. .|4230562] 948,262/1207262 74,664 
Setr-BaLancine | 
Post Office......, | 209, 2,900 
Income Tax on! 

E.P.T Refunds| 4 S 125 





Total 





___.. 4444697] 998,664! 1260842] 64,726) 77,689 

After decreasing Exchequer balances by 

£183,432 to £3,146,373 the other operations 

for the week increased the National Debt 
by {41,785,593 to £25,932 million. 
NET RECEIPTS ({ thousand) 





Export Guarantees Act, 1949, $. 3........scssees 154 
EP\ ncial Provisions) Act, 1950, s. 3....... 183 
937 
- _ NET ISSUES (¢ thousand) 
Pon Debt Interest ......0....4 Be taris seks 335 
0 & Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950.............. 850 
EPT Refunds ........ (badbenen ib ibiweocreee 7 153 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945,  3(I)......-. 7,000 
inema etaph Film Production (S Loans) 
De 1809 OE nd erences gs bit demns 150 
Coal pment of Inventions Act, 1948, s. 11(1).... 30 
Mal Industry Acts, 1946 to 1951 .... 0.2... 5.0. 750 
cel “in. Provs. Act, 1946, S.2(1) War Damage: 
aoe ae Weagh 5: 35 tena! base Seeker ean cken 1,000 
ome Financial Proys, Acts, 1946 & 1950: 
Fir ~~ Ontingencles Prat. 5.35) acca bus oe se 15,000 





25,570 









—— 


CHANGES IN DEBT (¢ thousand) 
Receirrs 





PAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 52,127 Nat. Savings Certs. 600 
24% Def. Bonds .. 685 
3% Def. Bonds... 1,388 
Tax Reserve Certs 1,544 

Other Debt 

Internal........ 245 

Waysand Means Ad- 
VAaNCes.......+. 5,880 
62,127 10,342 


FLOATING DEBT 


(f million) 










Treasury 











Ways & Means | Treas. 


; * Total 

Sato nee = Advances De- Float 
bse oa ing 

Tender! Tap Debt 


*0} 2129- 








Apr. 19]2500-0/ 1579-9 4400-5 
m 26 }2530-0| 1574-0 4419-8 

May 3}2560-0| 1537-3 4408-1 
» 10} 2590-0) 1521-3 4429-1 

» 1712650-0/ 1499-4 4452-3 

» 2412690-0/ 1477-2 4481-8 

ae 1484-5 4498-7 

June 7 |} 1503-4 4560-7 
» 14]2790-0| 1517-9 4581-7 

» 2112830-0/ 1504-1 4638-2 

4: Cae 4336-6 4647-8 

July 5] 2910-0) 1440-5 4659-5 
12 | 2940-0 | 1462-7 4705-7 







Amount 
(£ million oe 


Min. 


Date of 
Tender 








Offered | Applied! a notted Allotment 
s. d. 


July 13 | 250-0 | 345-2 | 250-0] 10 2-81 61 
1952 
Apr. 10 | 210-0 | 297-2 | 210-0] 47 0-14 62 
» 18 | 200-0 | 316-6 | 200-0] 47 3-27 45 
~ 25 | 200-0 | 296-3 | 200-0] 46 420 | 63 
May 2 | 200-0 | 326-8 | 200-0] 46 11-03 | 35 
» 9 | 230-0 | 300-5 | 230-0] 47 411 68 
” 36 | 230-0 | 295-0 | 230-0} 47 8-07 70 
* 93 | 220-0 | 302-3 | 220-0] 47 7-94 63 
” 30 | 240-0 | 307-1 | 240-0] 47 8-25 nl 
June 6 | 240-0 | 306-5 | 240-0] 48 4-09 1 
13 | 240-0 | 310-4 | 240-0] 48 0-36 72 
» ©—.20.-:«| 250-0 | 301-1 | 250-0] 48 8-25 77 
~ «27 | 240-0 | 302-4 | 240-0] 49 0-44 14 
| 
July 4 | 240-0 | 308-8 240-0} 49 0-45 73 
» 1d | 240-0 | 315-2 | 240-0] 49 4-20 | 68 
| | 





On July llth applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
from July 14 to July 19, 1952, were accepted dated Monday 
to Saturday as to about 68 per cent at £99 7s. 8d. and 
—.. at higher prices were acceptedin full. Treasury 
Bills to a maximum of £230 million were offered on July 
18th. For the week ended July 19th the banks were not 
asked for Treasury deposits. 


MATIONAL SAVINGS 
({ thousand) 


Totals 14 Weeks | Week 
ended 








} 
58,000| 33,200 
42,500, 41, 


seen eeeee 




























ence Bonds :-— ' 
Receipts.......+0-.s+++s 13,199 10, 
Repayments .....++++++. 13,475} 19,370 
Net Savings ....«..+-..++ 
P.O. and Trustee Savings 
Banks :— ! 
Macnee, «ces ce ccies 186,993; 195,609 16,077 
Repayments ..........+- 232,690; 219,855; 18,044 
Net Savings ............ Dr 45,697\Dr 24,2 
Total Net Savings ......... D 30,473 Dr4l J&UDr. 2,962 
Interest on certificates repaid 10,291; 11,280) - 632 
Interest accrued........... 33,947; 34,7 2,511 





Ch in total invested... . 6817'— 18,155-— _ 1 





ot National Debt a 







BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JULY 16, 1952 
(SSUE OEPARTMENT. 





. £ 
Notes Issued:~ | Govt. Debt... 11,015.100 
In Circulation 1484, 794,610 | Other Govt 
In Bankg. De- | Securities ... 1485,734,995 
partment... 15,562,213 Other Secs... . 735,026 
| Coin (other 
than gold). . 2,514,879 
| Amt. of Fid.———— 
| Issue ....... 1500,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion {at 
248s. per oz 
Gme)secss.s 356,823 
1500,356,823 | 1500. 356,823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
: £ 
Capital ..... ‘ 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 324,226,430 
Gs sce ue A 3,681,031 | Other Secs.:- 42.615,575 
Public Deps.:- 28,020,798; Discoun’s and 
Public Accts* 14,491,407; Advances... 25,307,277 
H.M. Treas. | Securities.... 17,308,298 
Special Acct. 18,599,391 | 
Other Deps.- 337,634,757 
Bankers. .... 272,907,689 | Notes........ 15,562,213 
Other Accts... 64,727,068 | Coin......... 1,485 368 
383,889,586 383,889, 585 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
Dividend Accounts 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
( 


million) 












1951 1952 
July | July | July | July 
18 et eee 






ssue Dept. :— 
Notes in circulation... .. 


* 1451 -8)1465-41484-3 
Notes in banking depart- 

















WOME. new ececene 48-5; 35-0, 15-7 
Government debt and | 

eocuritiens*® wo ccc 1496 - 81496 -8'1496-7 
Other securities ........ 0-7 0-7, 7 
Gold and coin.......... \ 9 2-9 


29 2 
Valued at s. per fine oz... 248/0 248/G 248/0 
Banking Dept. :-— ' 


Deposits :-— 


Public Accounts........ 16-9) 14-2) 14-4 
Treasury Special Account 13-6; 13-6 13-6 
ND s+ vtiva cncsanads 275-0} 283-2) 272- 
GUE. s KGcacadeescs tne 70-8 69-8 64-7 
Ps ivecis idewdweesd 376-3} 380-8! 365-6 
Securities :— 
Government..........+. 280-5' 316-1 324-2 
Discounts, etc. ......... 45-0 28-7 25-3 
OOM. tcevavisegvesses 17-8 17-8 17-3 
PRR: cs cassie $e $e0 sien 344-3) 362-6, 366-8 
Banking dept. res......... 50-0; 36-4 17.0 
{ | % % 
es tates 3-2) “9-5 4-6 








,015,.100, capital £14,° 
Fiduciary issue increased from £1,450 million to 
tnillion on June 24, 1952. 


53, 
£1,500 





“Tue Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 


PRICES (1927 = 100) 
ed uly | july 







uly 10, 3 ' 
1951 1952 1952 
erais ang meat........- | - . , 
Other foods ............ | 184-1 190-2 | 188-8 
ROMME i n big ddeeeaess | 303-5 219'2 | 217-3 
Minera! 372-8 372-3 


MB. <nvesbees coces | 335-4 
. 190-4 | 190-1 


Complete index ........ | 
1919 100............. 308-3 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official buying price sor- gold 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorised 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
eash prices during last week were as tollows :— 
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BOOKER BROTHERS, McCONNELL & COMPANY 


(West India, African and general import and export merchants, sugar estate owners, rum blenders 
and importers, ship owners and shipping agents, and store owners) 


INCREASED TRADING RESULTS 


CONTRIBUTION TO COLONIAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


PROPOSED BONUS ISSUE 


MR Jj. M. CAMPBELL’S REVIEW OF PROGRESS 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of 
Booker Brothers, McConnell & Company, 
Limited, will be held on August 7th at the 
registered office of the company, 37-41, 
Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


The following is the statement of the chair- 
man, Mr J. M. Campbell, circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


DIRECTORATE 


Since our last meeting Mr A. F. V., 
McConnell, who was chairman, has accepted 
the board’s invitation to become president 
of the company. I have been appointed 
chairman in his stead. These changes were 
made because it was thought wise that the 
chair should be held by someone actively 
concerned and experienced in the everyday 
management and affairs of the company ; and 
it was thought fitting that the family and 
name of McConnell, which have been so 
prominent in its history, should be identified 
with the company in this way, at its head. 
I would here refer, with deep regret, to the 
death on March 14, 1952, of Mr A. J. 
McConnell who served and directed the com- 
pany most excellently during 35 years until 
his retirement in 1921. 


For my part I feel particularly honoured 
at being made chairman because to me, as 
to all of us in the group, Bookers is not 
merely a business—it is a cause. Perhaps 
i may try to tell you briefly and, I fear, very 
inadequately what Bookers means to us. 


In the world of men to-day there is a 
turbulent interaction of forces, good and evil, 
creative and destructive. Foremost a.nong 
the creative forces is the British Gommon- 
wealth or Empire (I will not play politics 
by insisting on one designation or the other— 
it is the substance that matters, not the 
name); indeed the future of the British 
Commonwealth will certainly shape the 
future of mankind. Upon the triumph or 
ruin of the ideals which the Commonweahh 
represents, and which inspire it, depend 
whether civilisation—the ability of men to 
live in creative concert together—or chaos 
will prevail. Of vital concern to, and vitally 
concerned in, the future of the Common- 
wealth are those millions of colonial peoples 
whose lives are beset by a formidable host 
of problems, conflicts and difficulties— 
social, economic and political. These pro- 
blems. must be solved, these conflicts re- 
solved and these difficulties overcome before 
the mighty influence of colonial peoples. for 
progress and for good can, as we believe it 
will, decisively weigh the balance on the side 
of civilisation. 

You may think it bathos that I should turn 
from world forces to Bookers, but in this 
organic structure—the world, the British 
Commonwealth, the Colonial territories, the 
individual men and women in them— 


Co'onial companies such as Bookers form an 
essential part. Without them there could 


have been, and there could be, no Colonial 
economic development—thus no social or 
political development. There could in fact be 
no Common Wealth. Thus we who serve 
Bookers—I hope I may speak for the share- 
holders who after all are Bookers—can feel 
that we are, in microcosm, with the peoples 
of the territories where we operate, serving 
the future of mankind. Without doubt our 
role is comparatively inconspicuous among 
the more significant, and the more porten- 
tous, forms of service, but nevertheless we 
are proud of it. 


MANAGEMENT, STAFF AND LABOUR 


As chairman my only hope of success lies 
in my being able to rely on the friendship, 
guidance and support of all my colleagues 
throughout the group. By my colleagues I 
mean every one of the men and women em- 
ployed ‘by Bookers in the British West 
Indies and British Guiana, in Central Africa 
and in this country; for the sum of their 
individual achievement is the measure of the 
achievement of the whole group. It is no 
use having shops and ships and sdgar estates 
without the men and women to till the fields, 
to harvest the cane, to make the sugar and 
transport it, to sail the ships, to sell the 
goods, to keep the books—in short, to per- 
form the hundred and one difficult tasks of 
management, staff and labour upon whose 
proper performance the success of Bookers 
rests. It is impossible to overstate the extent 
to which the success or failure of any unit 
or department does, in practice, depend upon 
the work of the individual—be he office boy 
or director, estate manager or shovel-man, 
cane-cutter or chemist, engineer or book- 
keeper, seaman or captain, typist or 
traveller, secretary or salesman. Some posts, 
of course, carry far heavier responsibilities 
than others—especially those concerned with 
the management of staff and labour and thus 
affecting the lives of others and their ability 
to give of their best ; bad work usually spells 
bad management. 


You probably realise that the recent 
reorganisation of Bookers was designed to the 
end that each individual may be in a posi- 
tion to know and to understand clearly what 


are his duties and responsibilities, how they — 


are to be carried out and what their purpose 
is. I do not say that we have perfectly suc- 
ceeded, but the first showing of our applica- 
tion to business org2nisation of these first 
principles of human relations is very encous- 
aging. No doubt this is partly because in 
Bookers we fortunately started with a body of 
men and women of more than ordinary 
worth I make no apology for introducing 
our management, staff and labour unusually 
early in my statement »nd I now than them 
sincerely on your behalf for their work and 
loyalty in 1951. 


‘FINANCE 


Our accounts are in your hands neaily 
two months earlier than usual. Great credit 


AND PROSPECTS 


for this is due to Mr Tyrrell, our advisory 
group accountant, and the accounting staff 
throughout the group. Wé have again deal: 
in the directots’ report with the main features 
of the accounts, but I must emphasise thar 
the financial position of the group is even 
more liquid than examination of th 


balance 
sheet might sugges: because unsold sugar js 
as good as cash. For imstance, the value of 
this year’s sugar crop, apart from rum and 
molasses, should be over £6 million, but the 
payment for it will inevitably be irregular 
owing to the vagaries of production and 
transport. It would be quite uneconomic for 
us to have so large a figure of cash at the 
bank that we could at all times finance our 
produce on hand. At some times we want 
large overdrafts, at others hardly any. Our 
bankers understand our needs and have 
always been ready to help us. Taking all in 
all | am sure that -our present financial 
resources are sufficient, provided fresh in- 
flation does not come upon us and provided 
we engage in no new development. F urther- 


more, deflation, even in moderate degree, 
would release to us substantial sums of cash 
—but he would be a brave man who would 
prophesy which of the three, inflation, defla- 
tion or steady money values will be ex- 
perienced during the next twelve months, 
Indeed, any prophecy to-day about the future 
of business is most hazardous, but as you 
will infer from what I am going to tell you 
about the various undertakings of the group, 
your board are reasonably confident about 
future prospects. This does not mean to 
say that profits will be maintained at their 
present level, which seems unlikely. [axa- 
tion will be bearing even more heavily on 
the group in the coming years because some 
of our sugar companies will soon cease to 
benefit from a temporarily favourable basis 
of tax computation. Against that, however, 
our board are advised that the excess profits 
evy will probably not affect us because our 
overseas companies are not liable to this bad 
tax. Looming above all considerations such 
as these affecting the affairs of one group of 
companies is the grim struggle for the 
survival of the whole sterling area. 
SUGAR 

Our sugar undertakings did well in 1951, 
thanks to good atiturnn weather ; admirable 
direction and management wholeheartedly 
supported by staff; fime work by our 
labourers ; and improved efficiency in the 
field, and in the factories where out 
heavy capital expenditure so ably planned 


‘and executed by our engineers and chemists 


under the guidance of our technical director, 
Mr Eisner, is bearing rich fruit. 

The outbreak of leaf scald disease which 
threatened cane cultivation towards the end 
of 1950 has been investigated by 4 number 
of experts. Their e of contre 
measures has been rigorously pursued woh 
good evidence of success. 


Our group of sugar estates produced 
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57224 tons of sugar in 1951 as against 
eu 2 tons in 1950, I should here explain 


that of these totals only 81,939 tons and 
76.757 tons have been dealt with in the 
Booker group accounts of the respective 
years. This is because the balance is pro- 
duced by estates for which we act as agents 
or of which we own Varying proportions of 


the shure capital -without their being subsi- 
diarv companies. We hope that output in 
1952 will be still higher than in 1951, but 
we ot tell what agricultural conditions 
in 1 utumn may be or what the weather 


i) } 
Wilk ‘ks 


In the sphere of industrial relations, nego- 
siatic ver such matters as wages and con- 


ditions of employment have been carried on 
witl established trades unions in a most 
con tive and friendly atmosphere. Their 
support of new incentive schemes and their 
sound advice to labour have done much 
towards industrial peace and increased out- 
put. | believe that there is a growing under- 
standing among our labourers that it is they 
who gain most by higher output and they 
who lose most by strikes’ and stoppages of 


work. During the year a Union Provident 
Scheme was established, to which employers 
made a substantial contribution. 


COMMONWEALTH SUGAR AGREEMENT 


On December 21st last year the Common- 
wealth Sugar Agreement was signed. It has 
rightly yeen called a Charter for Common- 
wealth Sugar. Other than to remind you that 


jt carries assurance, for eight years ahead, 
of “reasonably remumnerative” prices for 
about two-thirds of our planned production 
of sugar, I need not expound the agreement 
as its very comprehensive details have been 
widely published. I need only add that the 
agreed method for determining each year 
this “ reasonably remumerative ” price is far 
from being a cost-plus method conducive to 
inefficiency. It will not protect the high-cost 
producer. On the contrary—it will by its 
very nature impose the need for the utmost 
eficiency and will only establish ‘prices suffi- 
cient to stimulate the flow of sterling sugar 
which this country so urgently needs. Now 


that by this agreement the fears and anxieties 
which have in the past inhibited full produc- 
tion have been swept aside, our objective is io 
produce the greatest tonnage of sugar from 
the smallest acreage in the shortest time at 
the least cost. Only by reaching this objective 
can the future prosperity of the sugar in- 
dustry of British Guiana, and thus of the 
Colony, be assured. With this clearly in 
mind, Mr Follett-Smith, the chairman of 
Bookers Sugar Estates Limited, has wisely 
decided to appoint, as agricultural director, 
Dr H. Evans,- PhD, BSc, “a leading 
member of the staff of the cocoa research 
scherne at the Imperial College of Tropical 
Agriculture in Trinidad. Dr Evans is a plant 
Physiologist of international repute, who has, 
moreover, done valuable work on sugar cane 
in Mauritius. We have the highest hopes of 
what he may be able to achieve in British 


Ulana, 


TRADING CONDITIONS BETWEEN CANADA 
AND BRITISH WEST INDIES 


Avainst all these encouraging indications 
anc events there is still ome grave cause for 
anxiciy—apart from all the hazards ever in- 
herent in tropical agriculture. I mean the 
Present condition of trade between Canada 
and the British West Indies. Mr McConnell 
men-oned this to you last year and I cannot 
now do better than repeat what I said re- 
cently in my chairman’s speech at the annual 
Bencral meeting of the West India Com- 


Mittee :— 


_ First, -and of extreme impor 

‘here is the fact that cnaaaaie tendo ia 
nol a party to the Commonwealth Sugar 
Agreement, the export quotas in the agree- 


ment provide for the supply from Com- 
monwealth sources of virtually the whole 
of Canada’s sugar requirements ; indeed 
the agreement is designed to give Canadian 
requirements overriding priority. 


“ Canada, traditionally, buys the bulk of 
her sugar supplies from the British West 
Indies; and in turn the British West 
Indies are, traditionally, an important ex- 
port market for Canada—and indeed an 
expanding market in which the value of 
Imperial Preference should stand Canada 
in good stead. There is, moreover, a great 
fund of mutual goodwill between Canada 
and the British West Indies. In such con- 
ditions reciprocal trade between the two 
areas should flourish. But today, alas, 
currency restrictions, even with the new 
Trade Liberalisation Plan in _ being, 
severely limit British West Indian imports 
from Canada. This valuable reciprocal 
trade is thus threatened. As you know, 
Canada has turned to non-Commonwealth 
sources for some of her sugar supplies just 
because she has an opportunity to develop 
counterpart trade with the countries con- 
cerned. I can imagine no greater economic 
disaster to the British West Indies than 
the result of failure to appreciate the value 
of the Canadian market for sugar. There 
can be no certainty that this disaster will 
be averted until there is a real rather than 
a formal liberalisation of Canada-West 
Indian trade. Even from the point of view 
of dollar conservation one feels bound to 
question the wisdom of a policy which 
seeks to save a few million dollars at the 
direct risk of diverting Canada’s sources of 
sugar supply and thus lose $50 million 
dollars or more. 


“I hope that everyone here and in the 
British West Indies—and in Canada—who 
can in any way influence policies and 
actions in this field will spare no effort to 
ensure that we do not lose the Canadian 
sugar market through negligence, short- 
sightedness or stupidity ; moreover, that 
they will do all they can to create the most 
favourable possible conditions for the 
strengthening of the vital economic rela- 
tionship between the British West Indies 
and Canada whose economic might grows 
stronger every day.” 


1953 will almost certainly have its full 
share of normal commercial problems for 
Bookers Sugar Estates ; in particular we do 
not know what prices we shall receive for 
our free sugar, rum and molasses. We must 
expect the world price of sugar to be 
low, the demand for bulk rum to be less 
and there has already been an avalanche 
in the price of molasses which we shall 
begin to feel in the second half of this 
year. Nevertheless, and barring disasters, 
we are reasonably confident in the prospects 
of our sugar undertakings for the next two 
or three years. “ 


During the last twelve months—partly 
because of the Commonwealth sugar negotia- 
tions—our relationship with officials of the 
Colonial Office and the Ministry of Food has 
been particularly close ; and it has been, from 
eur point of view, particularly happy. We 
ate very grateful for their unfailing courtesy 
and for the help and advice which they 
always so readily give us. 


Before leaving sugar and the part of the 
group concerned with primary production, I 
Snould tell you that we are oe a 
small pilot scheme to investigate poten- 
Saas of sugar production in Nyasaland. 
This schemé is as yet in its infancy, and we 
shall not know until the end of 1953 whether 
a major scheme is possible, and if it is, in 
what way, if any, Bookers can participate in 
it. I am sure you will agree that your board 
must always be alive to new possibilities in 
keeping with the general nature of our busi- 
ness. For instance, we are also taking part 
in pilot schemes investigating the potentiali- 
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ties of growing jute and bananas in British 
Guiana. 


SHOPKEEPING 


In 1951 our trading companies in Northern . 


Rhodesia achieved an encouraging increase 
in their turnover and made a satisfactory 
return on Capital employed. The position 


‘of copper, on which the economy of that 


territory is so largely based, gives reason 
to hope that its prosperity may be main- 
tained, but im our businesses there we 
cannot count upon being insulated from 
slumps elsewhere. 


In Nyasaland, too, our shops did remark- 
ably well. .The economy of Nyasaland, 
largely dependent as it is on tea and tobacco, 
is more vulnerable than that of Northern 
Rhodesia. As in Northern Rhodesia, we 
are still extending our activities in Nyasaland, 
and we can rely upon our board and manage- 
ment there to make money as long as there 
is nO major slump in the territory. You 
should know that Mr Downs, the chairman 
and managing director of our company in 
Nyasaland (The London and Blantyre Supply 
Company, Limited), has, at his own request, 
retired from active management after serving 
the company magnificently for over. 40 years. 
I am very glad to say that he has agreed to 
continue for the time being as chairman. We 
as shareholders of the London and Blantyre 
Supply Company owe a great debt of grati- 
tude to Mr Downs, for it is no exaggeration 
to say that he made that company and for 
many years virtually was the company. 


In Trinidad, Stephens, Limited, again 
did well, and their results compared very 
favourably with our Central African con- 
cerns. Mr Boon, for many years Stephens’ 
successful chairman, has accepted appoint- 
ment as managing director of Bookers 
Stores in British Guiana and took up his 
new post on January Ist this year. Mr 
Boon will remain chairman of Stephens 
for the time being. 


In British Guiana the actual financial re- 
sults did not show the improvement over 
1950 that we had hoped for. Nevertheless, I 
can assure you that under the new organisa- 
tion immense progress has, in fact, been 
made. The dynamic and efficiency of 
management has improved out of all recog- 
nition—although there are still many things 
to be put right and many problems to be 
solved. The standard and quality of our pre- 
mises, stocks, salesmanship and display are 
now second to none in the British West 
Indies. We have much to be proud of today 
in our shops in British Guiana because 
through them we are not only supplying the 
needs of the le, but raising all standards 
throughout ac Coleny and indeed the Carib- 
bean area. 


In London, Campbell Booker Carter’s 
business as an export, buying, shipping and 
confirming house flourished as never befors, 
with a turnover of nearly seven million 
pounds sterling. Their staff deserve much 
praise for handling efficiently this consider- 
able increase in the volume as well as in the 
value of orders and shipments. There can 
be little doubt that their business in 1952 
will fall from this abnormally high level. 


As you know, Campbell Booker Carter’s 
activities fall into three categories. They are 
an independent export, buying, shipping and 
confirming house ; they are the parent of our 
trading and shopkeeping companies in the 
British West Indies, itish Guiana and 
Central Africa ; and they act as buyers and 
shippers to their trading and shopkeeping 
subsidiaries. They have an extraordinarily 
good board and team of management, but 
at present they lack in London really up-to- 
date knowledge and experience of Colonial 
shopkeeping. For this reason we have asked 
Mr Leishman, the chairman of Campbe'l 
Booker Carter (Central Africa), Limited, to 
come to London in October this year to act, 
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with Mr Walker and Mr Robson, as a joint 
managing director of the Campbell Booker 
Carter Trading Group. Mr Leishman is a 
trader of quite outstanding ability, whose 
whole career has been in Central Africa and 
who, although a Scot by birth, has come to 
regard himself, I think, as a Rhodesian. It is 
his high sense of duty which has moved him 
to agree to come to London. He will be a 
great asset here. 


SHIPPING 


The long traditions of George Booker and 
Company handed on to Booker Brothers 
Liverpool), Limited, under whose ewgis the 
shipping section of the group operates, were 
well maintained during 1951 by its manage- 
ment and staff, United Kingdom, colonial 
and seagoing. 


The Booker Line, which as you know pro- 
vides British Guiana with a valuable freight 
and passenger service to and from Liverpool, 
like most British shipping companies carried 
good cargoes in 1951 at comparatively high 
freight rates. It was thus able to earn good 
profits. Throughout the year and since the 
beginning of this year, however, operating 
costs have continuously risen while freights 
are tending to fall. We cannot therefore 
count on a repetition of 1951 results. More- 
wer shipowners are penalised even more 
severely than other industrialists by present 
taxation practice. Depreciation allowances 
ure of course quite insufficient to accumulate, 
over the life of a ship, enough money to 
replace it. Even in 1951 it was barely possible 
to find out of taxed profits a great enough 
um of money to put to replacement reserve 
in order to augment the depreciation 
allowances to the necessary extent. In fact 
the experience of the Booker Line in 1951 
admirably illustrates the justice’ of the sub- 
missions made by Steamship Owners’ Repre- 
sentatives to the Royal Commission on Taxa- 
tion. It is to be hoped that the major 
principles contained in these submissions will 
be accepted. Shipowning as a business is 
highly susceptible to world trading condi- 
tions, earnings are subject to wide fluctua- 
tions and competition can be very fierce. The 
Booker Line cannot detach itself from factors 
which affect the industry as a whole and it 
may be that in the future the sums requisite 
to be transferred annually to replacement 
reserve out of taxed profits will prove beyond 
those profits. 


Bookers Shipping and Trading Company 
is progressing steadily in its shipping and 
forwarding work for outside shippers ; and 
the passenger department earned good profits 
and, I believe, gave good service in 1951. 
The London branch of Bookers Shipping and 
Trading Company has now, deservedly, been 
promoted to ats own offices at Ocean House, 
Little Trinity Lane, London, E.C.4. 


In British Guiana our shipping interests 
had a rather better year than in 1950, but 
results were still disappointing. This is a 
sphere of our business which is-still in the 
throes of reorganisation, and which is clearly 
suffering from the heritage of the past and 
of the war. Any modest profits which can 
be made at present must be ploughed back 
into the business in order that assets may be 
restored as quickly as possible. Given time 
and the right people in the right jobs in 
British Guiana, your board believe that our 
Demerara shipping interests can be made to 
show.a good return on our investment in 
them. The prospgcts for coastal and small 
craft in the British West Indies are perhaps 
particularly promising. 


RUM 


Although United Rum Merchants, Limited, 
sold 50 per cent more rum during 1951 than 
they sold during 1950, their profits dropped 
owing to the continued steep rise in the costs 


f *. 
of production and distribution about which 
my predecessor warned you. To date this 
year we have, disappointingly, sold much less 
rum than in 195], although more than to 
the same date in 1950. Reduction in sales, 
coupled with increasing costs, may produce 
very slender profits for United Rum Mer- 
chants in 1952. Encouraging features in an 
otherwise rather dismal situation are that 
during the last three years United Rum Mer- 
chants have opened several hundreds of new 
accounts for their brands in the United King- 
dom ; and that during the same period their 
share of the total rum’ consumed here has 
bounded up. Further, there is little evidence 
of a reduction in the demand for rum as 
against other spirits. Therefore, while 
shortage of money and strangling duty may 
bring about less demand fdr all spirits, there 
is every reason to believe that Lemon Hart 
and Lambs Navy Rum are actually swim- 
ming against the tide—if I may be allowed 
to mix my metaphor on the plea that it is at 
least nautical and therefore appropriate to 
rum! These facts speak highly for the sales- 
manship of the company. Sales to export 
markets were well’ maintained in 1951, but 
here again costs were overtaking profits. Mr 
Metcalfe and Mr Woolley ‘Were recently 
appointed joint managing directors of United 
Rum Merchants. You will see that the 
supplement to the 195] accounts of the 
Booker group, which takes the form of the 
story of rum from the cane to the consumer, 
has been written by Mr Woolley, whose prin- 
cipal responsibility is the selling side of 
United Rum Merchants. Your board hope in 
future years to publish similar supplements 
describing the other main sections of the 
group—sugar, ships and shops—written by 
some of the men immediately responsible for 
them. 


PROPERTIES, HOLDINGS AND SERVICES 


The arrangements by which, undér last 
year’s reorganisation, our investments, pro- 
perties and services in British Guiana were 
combined under one company has not 
worked. It was not possible for the one 
management to operate profit-making com- 
panies, to administer services and to look 
after properties all at the same time. We have 
accordingly split this company into three 
parts. Two of these parts become non-profit 
making companies to be called Bookers 
Central Properties and Bookers Central 
Services; the remaining part being called 
Industrial Holdings (BG), Limited. The 
last mentioned company, as its name 
suggests, will foster and operate our existing 
small companies and departments in British 
Guiana, such as our manufacturing. drug 
company (with its retailing subsidiaries in 
Trinidad and Barbados), our lithographic 
company, balata company, petroleum market- 
ing company and our produce, insurance and 
advertising departments. hese companies 
and departments are, as I say, small, but they 
are none the less important. They, and the 
men who conceive and manage them, are 
important not only to the -Booker Group to 
whose profits they can and should make 
appreciable contributron, but also to the de- 
velopment of British Guiana in which we are 
so vitally interested. 


In conclusion I must tell you that my col- 
leagues, on reading the draft of my statement 
to this point, told me that they thought I 
gave too discouraging an impression of the 
affairs of the group. We all live in difficult 
days and I have stated the position fairly and 
squarely as I see it. However, I agree with 
them that in reviewing the progress and the 
prospects of each section of our diverse group 
independently, I have, perhaps, failed to 
bring out the strength of the whole. I ‘can 
only say that I am sure that in the know- 
ledge of that great strength shareholders can 
be confident in their company—and proud 
of it. 


THE ECONOMIST, July 19, (95) 


THE BRITISH BANK OF 
IRAN AND THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


CHANGE OF NAME 


« 


The sixty-third ordinary general mee ing of 
this company was held on July 16h, iq 
London, The Rt. Hon. Lord Kennet: of the 
Dene, PC, GBE, DSO, DSC, the chairman, 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from h 


circu. 
lated staternent :— 

Our accounts show a strong position. Cash 
and money at call exceed £29 million com. 


pared with £14 million a year ago. Deposits 
at £45 million compared with £34 mil! 


‘ 
12 
Lay 


previous year, are higher than ever before. A 
year ago deposits at Iranian branches were 
£13 million. By March 20, 1952, they had 
fallen to £6 million so that the net increase 
of £11 million in total deposits represents an 
increase of £18 million at branches outside 
Iran. It will be seen that we may expect ag 
Iranian deposits to appear in the next balance 
sheet. 

Investments at £6 million are {£1 million 
more than last year, Bills discounted, |oans, 
and advances, at_£9 million, are £4 million 
less, because of preparations for winding up 
our Iranian business. Fixed assets at 
£100,000 are unchanged. This is the - 


written-down value of our premises outside 
Tran, 


It will be no surprise to learn 


ve 
are withdrawing from business in Iran. All 
our provincial branches there have been 
closed ; and that at Teheran will close for 


new business on July 30th. Thereafter we 
shall maintain in Teheran only a sma!! staff 
for long enough to finish the winding up of 
our Iranian business. 


EFFECT OF RESTRICTIVE LEGISLATION 


This is the inevitable and foreseen result 
of the adoption by Iran in recent years of 
legislation imposing on us as a foreign bank 
restrictive conditions under which we have 
— unable to carry on business save at a 
OSS. 


Your board has been actively extending 
the bank’s business to other scenes more fav- 
ourable for the employment of its capital, 
and of that invaluable asset, the services of 
an able and devoted staff qualified by special 
experience in the Middle East. 


THE NEW CHARTER 


The business of our bank as a whole is 
now widely based, and has gained in 
stability by .its geographical extension. At 
the extraordinary general meeting, which 
will begin when this meeting ends, your 
approval will be sought’ for the adoption of 
a mew charter and new statutes, to replace 
our old deed of settlement. Your approval 
of the resolutions will pave the way [or 
further progress and expansion on lincs we 
have had under continuous considera! 01 


The new charter provides for the comple- 
tion of the change in our name from [he 
Imperial Bank of Iran to The British Bank 
of the Middle East, and thus registers the 
history of the bank’s developmen It 
removes geographical limitations upon ouf 
business. The powers given us unde: out 
old charter were in many respects obsoicte; 
the new charter brings them into re::tioa 
with the business of a bank under modera 
conditions. 


The report was adopted and at an cx!ta- 
ordinary general meeting resolutions sdopt- 
ing the new charter and new regulations (10 
be known as Statutes) were carried "em. 
con, 
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~GOODLASS WALL AND LEAD INDUSTRIES 


ALL-TIME RECORD RESULTS 


NEED FOR ALLEVIATION OF TAXATION BURDEN 


MR Jj. L. McCONNELL ON ABNORMAL TRADING CONDITIONS 


The twenty-first annual general mecting 
of Goodlass Wall and Lead Industries, 
Lin . was held on July 10th in London, 
Mz L. McConnell, the chairman, 
pies Clie 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement:— 


The group profits at £3,380,991 are an all- 
tme record, being £833,411 greater than in 
1950. After deducting taxation of £1.950,163 
and minority shareholders’ interests, the net 
consolidated profit becomes £1,355,811, or 
an increase over the previous year of 
{124,980 only. The profit before taxation 
is most satisfactory, but 1951 was once again 


a year of general inflation and rising prices, 
and it is my duty to point out to stock- 
holders that our trading -results for that 
reason are in excess of what we consider 
the earning capacity of the group under 
normal trading conditions. I must also draw 
attention to the fact that we have to pay 
tax on the increase in value of our base stocks 
of metals. These stocks are to all intents 


end purposes the equivalent of plant in that 
ie) st be kept up if the volume of 
trading is to be maintained, and no part of 
the increase in value, which is largely stibject 
to taxation, is included in our profits. In 
consequence, the amount to be found for 


taxation is out of step with the earnings 
tually appearing in the accounts and for 
191 we have followed the same procedure 


as for the previous year and have written 
up the base stocks by £421,875, being the 
amount of taxation payable on their appre- 


tear 
QigtiOD 


UNITED KINGDOM COMPANIES 


Trading during the year fell into two well- 
defined categories. During the first six 
months raw. materials, particularly lead and 
white pigments, were in short supply ; con- 
sumers, by reason of the uncertainty sur- 
rounding the operations in Korea, stocked 
up heavily, and the United Kingdom official 
price of lead was generally lower than #hat 
prevailing elsewhere, with resulting advan- 
lage to our export trade. The period was, 
therefore, one of considerable activity and 
Geliveries were limited only by the availa- 
bility of raw materials. During the second 
six months the picture completely changed. 
Uncertainty regarding the future course of 
Prices made our customers disinclined to 
book ahead, saddled as they were with heavy 
stocks, and the high prices of metals began 
to militate against sales. These and general 
all-round signs of financial stringency re- 
sulted in the year closing on a relatively quiet 
note. This has*turned out to be the prelude 
fe a recession in trade during the current 
year, but in 1951 the effect was not sufficient 
to oulweigh the favourable influences during 
the earlier period. Our smelting and refin- 
‘ng and antimony departments did excep- 
bonally well; the Fry’s Metal ,Foundries 
group :mproved on their 1950 results, which 
were themselves very good; and export 
results were highly satisfactory. The general 

vel of trading was maintained as against the 
Previous year except in sheet lead and lead 
on? where the high price of metal had some 
: wan _ Our business in lead oxides with the 
vectical battery industry was active, and our 
ace in lead compounds for use in the 


ceramic and pottery industries continued to 
expand. 


‘Goodlass Wall and Company Limited; 
Liverpool, our largest paint company, had a 
good year and, in spite of the shortage 
of certain raw materials and of tins and 
drums, improved upon their 1950 figures. 
Several newly developed products sho-v 


promise. Our other paint companies at home 
did well. 


OVERSEAS LEAD COMPANIES 


The volume of trade done by the Calcutta 
companies showed little change in total from 
1950 and the results were again excellent. 
The new company in Durban established 
itself more fully during the year. 


OVERSEAS PAINT COMPANIES 


Our companies in Australia, Eire, India 
and South Africa maintained their: positions. 
Severe price control makes development 
difficult in Australia, and the exorbitant 
demands of labour in Bombay are making 
enterprise of all kinds unattractive. Inflation 
continues in the Argentine at a steadily in- 
creasing rate ;jthe results of our company 
there were at a satisfactory level, but 
are once again omitted from our con- 
solidated accounts on account of exchange 
restrictions. 


TRADE INVESTMENTS 


British Titan Products Company, Limited, 
have again gone ahead well and the com- 
pletion of their latest unit at Grimsby in the 
autumn will involve an increase in our size- 
able investment in that company. In spite 
of the difficulties in- Australia, British 
Australian Lead Manufacturers Proprietary 
Limited continues to prosper. Our associated 
company in Johannesburg, Enthoven Fry, 
Limited, has had an excellent year. 


RAW MATERIAL SUPPLIES 


Except for a period in the early part of 
the year, lead has been in free supply, both in 
virgin and secondary form. The former is 
still under Government control. The official 
United Kingdom price varied during 1951 
from £136 per ton at the commencement to 
£180 per ton in July and to £175 at the end 
of the year, while the price of lead on the 
Continent varied inversely from about £200 
per ton at the beginning of the year to £175 
in July and £150 at the end of the year. 
The effect upon our export activities 1s 
apparent. An advantage over Continental 
manufacturers of about £60 per ton in the 
early part of the year gradually changed to 
a disadvantage of about £25 at the end of 
the year. It is impossible to conduct a 
stable export trade under such conditions and 
the price policy of the authorities appears 
to have been governed by the appearance of 
their own trading account in metals rather 
than by the necessity to maintain the export 
trade of the country in lead manufactures at 
a high level. 


FINANCIAL POLICY 


For various reasons the financial position 
of the group has become less hquid. It is 


oe 


illuminating, I think, to look at the changes 
which have taken place not in a single year 
but over a rather longer period, so I have 
extracted the figures showing the changes 
over the taree years from the end of 1948 to 
the end of 1951. During that period the 
increase in fixed assets and trade investments 
amounts, in round figures, to £1,800,000. 
Stocks and debtors, after deducting liabilities, 
including future taxation, have increased by 
£3,500,000, so that it has been necessary for 
us to find in all a sum of £5,300,000. This 
has been done by ploughing back into the 
business undistributed profits and deprecia- 
tion of £3,700,000 (after charging for taxation 
no less a sum than £4,200,000) and the 
difference of £1,600,000 represent the ex- 
tent by which our net liquid assets have 
been reduced during the period. . We are 
indeed fortunate that a conservative finan- 
cial policy in the past has so far enabled us 
to stand the strain imposed by present 
conditions. 


The total stocks of the group at Decem- 
ber 31st last were high. Since. then, how- 
ever, the fall in the prices of both lead and 
antimony has somewhat eased the position, 
but it will take some time to bring about 
the necessary improvements in our liquid 
position. We are experiencing a recession 
in trade; there are existing commitments 
which have to be worked off, and although 
we have come more or less to the end of the 
programme of expansion and rehabilitation 
envisaged some years ago, there are some 
developments still to be undertaken. The 
amount of United Kingdom taxation payable 
in respect of the last three years on the 
increase in value of our base stocks of metals 
has amounted to over £573,000. The pro- 
sperity of the country depends upon the 
prosperity of industry. I do, therefore, urge 
the Government, as the position of the 
country becomes stronger and its own 
economy measures become effective, to take 
steps to alleviate the excessive burden now 
resting upon industry. 


In considering dividend policy on this 
occasion, your board has endeavoured to re- 
concile the stockholders’ claim to a share in 
the substantial improvement in the com- 
pany’s earnings for 1951 with the need for 
continued conservation of the resources of 
the company, and has decided to recommend 
a final dividend of 6} per cent, less tax, 
making a total of 10 per cent, less tax, for the 
year (compared with 20 per cent, less tax, for 
the previous year upon the Ordinary stock 
then in issue) and that, in addition, a bonus 
of 2 per cent, less tax, be paid on the 
ordinary stock. 


Our trading for the first five months of 
this yéar has been at lower than normal levels 
in most departments. The inability of our 
customers to obtain their full requirements 
of, steel and other essential scarce materials 
has indirectly affected us, and in addition the 
instability of the prices of metals has not 
encouraged buying. Unless the position 
materially improves, we are bound to experi- 
ence some reduction in our earnings. We 
are, however, interested in a large variety of 
industries and activities and with the first- 
class plant and organisation we have at our 
command we shall be able to take advantage 
of any change for the better. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BOVRIL, 


LIMITED 


ALLIANCE OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


LORD LUKE’S REVIEW 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Bovril, Limited, was held on July 11th. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Luke, the chairman, 
in his address to the shareholders, said that 
the production, distribution and consump- 
tion of beef today continued to be a matter of 
considerable. concern, not only for this 
country but even for .countries like the 
Argentine and Australia. 


The Bovril group of companies had found, 
through long years of experience, that cattle 
breeding on a large scale had not been 
strikingly profitable. But that was probably 
due to their having chosen out-of-the-way 
parts of the world, which had required large 
sums of capital for development to offset the 
natural difficulties. 


The factor, however, which had made their 
business as a whole successful, had been the 
alliance of the pastoral side of the business 
with the sale of the end-product, which had 
made the sources of capital available for 
ploughing back, and it was this alliance of 
industry with agriculture which in the chair- 
man’s mind was essential for the greater 
production of food in our Islands. 


CAPITAL FOR FOOD PRODUCTION 


The basic needs of agriculture in this 
country were the proper equipment of farms 
with machinery and housing and the re- 
development of marginal land, all of which 
would need a good deal of capital. The 
question arose, where was the capital to come 
from? It was doubtful whether agriculture 
itself was a payable enough proposition to 
enable it to provide sufficient capital from its 
own resources. Bank loans, though they had 
done much to help, were temporary and at 
the present moment restricted, The Treasury, 
which had taken as much money as possible 
off the landowners who formerly had been 
able to make capital improvements on their 
own land from their own resources, was’ un- 
likely to vote large sums for capital develop- 
ment unless it owned the land as well. 


Industry (other than agriculture) should 
take a greatly increased interest and, indeed, 
action in solving this vital problem by in- 
vesting capital in food production. Many 
industrialists had already made a contribu- 
tion to our livestock improvement by the 
establishment of pedigree breeding herds of 
all kinds, and why should not this go a stage 
further into the fields of commercial produc- 
tion and re-unite urban and rural activities? 


FORECASTS DIFFICULT 


On an overall review of the results of the 
activities of the Bovril group of companies 
during the past year, figures could be con- 
sidered satisfactory. Most enterprises had 
been successful, but there had been dis- 
appointments in the USA and Australia. 


Whilst home sales had always provided 
most of the profit, the company had increas- 
ingly profited from the export trade. The 
nature of the business depended largely on 
the weather, and the seasons for cattle breed- 
ing in the southern hemisphere could . be 
adversely affected ont way or the other by 
the kind of winter we had to face. For 
instance, in the Argentine where droughts 
had been exceptionally severe during recent 
years in certain areas, this did not luckily, 
affect their properties in any marked degree. 
But in the Northern Territory of Australia 
the recent severe drought would mean that 


cattle losses in 1952 were likely to be ex- 
tremely heavy. Again, in this country, the 
winter of 1950-51’ was a hard period with a 
consequent epidemic of influenza which had 
greatly increased sales. This last winter had 
been rather mild and the country had been 
comparatively free from epidemics, but sales 
had been maintained at a satisfactory level. 


With these things in mind it was always 
difficult to forecast future results with any 
degree of accuracy, but in the chairman’s 
view the company was in as strong a position 
as pdssible to meet adverse circumstances. 


OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENTS 


Conditions in the Argentine were ex- 
tremely difficult but it would be appropriate 
to pay tribute to the efforts that that country 
was now making to re-establish her export 
surpluses with meatless days, restricted use 
of flour and many other ‘restrictions. The 
process would take time, especially where 
meat was concerned, but no one should 
underestimate her great recuperative powers. 


Argentine Estates of Bovril Limited played 
its part by maintaining its estancias, breed- 
ing up cattle stocks and by giving employ- 
ment to some 3,000 Argentines both on the 
land and in their factory at Santa Elena. 


The effects of the drought in Australia 
would be shown in the curtent and future 
financial years, and not in the year under 
review. Their breeding cattle on™ Victoria 
River Downs, their movement to the Bovril 
station in Queensland and subsequent sale 
to meatworks on the east coast had continued 
to make progress. 


The position concerning the projected 
meatworks at Katherine, about which he 
had spoken with some concern last year, had 
deteriorated. Lengthy consultations had 
failed to interest the Federal Government in 
assisting a great piece of the development 
work which had gone beyond the means of 
private enterprise and they had been 
reluctantly forced to take the decision of 
liquidating the whole venture. A sum of 
£100,000 had been written off as special 
depreciation to meet losses which might be 
incurred on realisation of assets. 


STRONG SALES POSITION 


Sales during the past year had been most - 


satisfactory, in fact the best for some years. 
Satisfactory progress had been made at their 
factory in Northern Ireland and during the 
year they had placed on the market a new 
type of Baby Weaning Food in cube form 
which had been well received. 


Exports in 1951 had shown an increase of 
more than 25 per cent over the previous year, 
and the figure achieved was the highest yet 
recorded -in the history of the company. 
Bovril (Canada) Limited, had shown another 
good year and it was a pleasure to record the 
very steady progress that was maintained in 
that country. Much hard work was needed 
to build up and gradually develop the large 
potential market in the USA. 


The group trading profit at £887,271 was 
nearly £400,000 more than last year. Taxa- 
tion, however, accounted for £480,416 and 
the net profit of the group was £377,947 
against £185,881. Payment of a final dividend 
on the deferred stock of 10 per cent was 
recommended, making 12} per cent for the 
year and leaving an increase in the amount 
to be carried forward of £13,118 at £225,762. 


wm 
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AMALGAMATED METAL 


a 


CORPORATION, LIMITED 


EXCEPTIONAL TRADING RESULTs 
’ 


- The twenty-third annual general meer 

of Amalgamated Metal Corporation, | imineg 
will be held on August 7th at Prince; House 
93, Gresham Street, London, E.C. : 


The following is an extract from the state. 
ment by the chairman, Mr W. Gardner 
issued with the accounts for the yeu: ended 
December 31, 1951: 


Group profit before providing for UK taxa. 
tion is £2,096,891, compared with £592.77 
for the previous ‘year. 

A year ago the directors reported that the 
group profits had been affected by the loss 


incurred by Henry Gardner and | ompany 
Limited, through the incidence « ; 


i COMMo- 
dity contracts matufing in 1950, and that 
there were corresponding contract maturing 
in 1951 the profits of which would more than 
offset the 1950 loss. The contracts were 


duly implemented in 1951 and the profits on 
them, amounting to approximately £470,000 
before tax, account for part of the increase 
of £1,504,014 in the profit before tax for 


1951. In other respects, too, trading results 
have been exceptional. 
USA AND COMMODITIES 

The commodities in which we are in- 
terested have again been largely dominated 
by the course of action of the American 
authorities. 

After a long abstention from the tin 
market on account of arguments over the 
price, the USA resumed purchases under an 


arrangement by which the British Goverm- 
ment would supply 20,000 tons during 1952 
at 118 cents per Ib. 


We had some hopes that the London 
Metal Exchange Market for lead might be 
reopened but this has mot yet been found 
practicable. 


In April the United States Government 
announced ‘that the importation of natural 
rubber was to be handed back to commercial 
channels and, at the same time, abolished 
temporary end-use controls on the consump- 
tion of natural rubber. Any favourable effect 
from these announcements was offset by 
fixing a minimum usage of 450,000 tons for 
GRS which, together with Buty! and 
Neoprene, means that United Straies con- 
sumers must constime around 650,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber if they are to avoid the re- 
imposition of end-use controls. 

These decisions, combined with the 
manner in which the transition was accom- 
plished and the reduction in the price of 
synthetic, have proved more than the market 
could stand. 


EXTENDED ACTIVITIES 


’ Our new enterprises are making satisfac: 


tory progress. British Metal Corpor- 
tion has further expanded its overseas 


interests and has formed a company in Bub- 
wayo, Southern ia, under the style of 

The British Metal ation (Cent 
Africa) Limited. The British Metal © orpor- 
tion (Canada) Limited has recently opened 
offices in Toronto and Vancouver. Drew, 
Brown Limited has also extended 11. activ’ 
ties to British Columbia. ~ . - 
It is a great pleasure to refer ‘0 Me 
appointment of the British Metal ©orpom 
tion Limited as the. sales agents (with the 
ion of certain countries) for coppet 


by ation {_imnited 
and N 
poe Ge son" 






Copper Mines 
ly welcome the use 


to be made of services of our constituent 
company by this important group. 
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DARWINS 


SUCCESSFUL. CONSOLIDATION 


[he twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Darwins Limited was held on July llth 
at Sheffield, Mr F. Thompson-Schwab (the 
chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 


lated statement: 


The accounts cover a period of nine months 
terminating on December 31, 1951. This 
period represents the fulfilment of a period 
ef recuperation and ‘consolidation which 
started in the autumn of 1949. 


T ng now to the balamce-sheet figures, 
it will be noted that the value of stocks has 
increased by £186,000 since March, 1951. 
This increase is largely due to a greater 
volume of work in progress. There has also 
been a reduction of £96,000 in our bank 


overdraft, making a total reduction in two 
vears of approximately £225,000. 

Fixed assets are valued at £541,000 after 
deprecation, but to replace them would 
require a sum several times in excess of that 
figure 


During the past two years nearly £300,000 
has been spent On maintenance and replace- 
ments. In the nine months under review the 
figure £127,000. After allowing for this, 
and after all charges except taxation, our 
profit figure amounts to £308,000 against a 
corresponding figure for the previous twelve 
monins of £138,000. 


DIVIDENDS AND RESERVES 


( of the profit figure of £308,000 we 
have to allow for preference dividend and the 
interim dividend already paid on the ordinary 

capital These two items together 
ibsorb just under £15,000 so we have to- 
gether with the carry forward of £17,000 from 
last year £310,000 with which to deal. Our 
esumated provision for taxation is no less 
than {188,800 which reduces our available 
profit to £122,139. We propose to you the 
payment of a final ordinary dividend of 5 per 
cent, absorbing £13,496. We also propose to 
transfer to general reserve £100,000, bringing 
the hgures up to £150,000 and to carry for- 
ward {8,643. 


The years 1950 and 1951 have been decisive 

ones and I believe we may claim to Have 

blished a relationship with our work- 
people which is second to none. 


_ The history of this company is well known 
in the critical years of 1947, 1948 and 1949. 
It has emerged from difficulties which were 
not of its own seeking, only to find that the 
mecreased profit which it is now able to make 
through the cutting out of inefficiency and 
Wasie, 1s subject to the excess profits levy— 
2 levy resulting from a political promise to 
take profit out. of the rearmament pro- 
gramme. So far as this company is concerned 
1s nothing of the kind, 


IMPROVED LIQUID POSITION 


ihe liquid position of the company has 
mproved in the nine months under review 
by about £190,000, and as a result of current 
trading there should be a further improvement 
during the year. 


Results for the first quarter of the current 
year show a satisfactory increase over the 
corresponding period of last year. This rate 
©! progress should not be expected to con- 
unve throughout the year, but I have solid 
reasons for believing that when wé next meet 
we shall be able to show at least a modest 
increase in the profit figure before taxation. 


The report was adopted. 





JACKSON THE TAILOR 
LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Jackson the Tailor Limited was held on 
July 15th at Newcastle. Mr Lionel Jacobson 
(chairman and joint managing director) 
presiding. 


The, following is an extract from the 
chairman’s circulated statement :—~ 


Last September good quality wool could 
be bought for approximately one-third of the 


price prevailing at Easter, 1951. So gigantic . 


a fluctuation in the price of our basic raw 
material in the space of barely five months 
could not fail to have a marked effect on 
our position partieularly as it coincided with 
a sharp recession in public demand. This 
falling-off in retail demand was general 
throughout the world and its immediate 
consequence . was that goods, particularly 
worsted suitings, were in much freer supply, 
and delivery was speedier than had been 
anticipated. The acceleration of the rate of 
delivery of both cloth and linings resulted 
in the receipt of goods in excess of demand 
which was reflected by an increase in stock. 


LOWER TRADING PROFIT 


In such circumstances it was necessary for 
our board to take steps to stimulate demand 
and maintain turnover. We succeeded not 
only in maintaining full employment in our 
works during a difficult period but also 
we increased our turnover compared with 
the results of the previous year. Such a 
policy could not be effected without sacrifice 
and this is reflected in the trading profit of 
the group which is lower than that of last 
year but is similar to that for the year to 
January 31, 1950. 


My belief is that the only sound policy 
which will yield lasting results is to offer 
to the public a well-constructed sound gar- 
ment at a price well within their pocket. 
The fall in the-price of wool has enabled 
us to extend and improve our range of suits 
at popular prices despite the continued rising 
tendency of our wages and distribution costs. 
We must master these problems for we are 
still faced with a measure of price resistance 
on the part of the public. I welcome the 
present level of wool prices. The conse- 
quent reduction in the price of cloth means 
that we can give our customers better value 
and will undoubtedly lead in due course to 
an expansion of retail trade. It is possible 
that this may involve a further reduction in 
profit margin, but we feel that some small 
contribution from the benefits of past expan- 
sion allocated to the maintenance of future 
goodwill must lead to the stability of the 
business of the group. 


SOUND REPUTATION 


So soundly is the reputation of the Jackson 
group established with the public that 
nothing which has happened during the past 
year has diminished the confidence which we 
have in its future prosperity. 


Boom conditions prevailed in our industry 
during the first half of 1951. This year’s 
retail sales show only a small reduction for 
that period. This is~a considerable achieye- 
ment by the sales section of the business 
when you bear in mind that there has been 
a substantial reduction in the average unit 
price which as a natural consequence entails 
a lower margin of gross profit. 


I have previously drawn 
the support I have receiv 


attention to 
from the other 


members of the board and the senior execu- 
tive. The same spirit prevails in ~ these 
changed times. ba 
The report was adopted. 


TELEPHONE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 


The twenty-second annual general meet- 
ing of Telephone Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, was held on July 14th, in London, 
Mr Fred. Jackson, OBE, ComplEE, 
chairman and managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


The net profit, after tax, of the parent 
company is £80,321 as compared with 
£386,413. The total of reserves and the un- 
appropriated balance of profit and loss 
account of the parent company amounts to 
£534,040 and, therefore, exceeds the issued 
capital of the company. 


As I forecast last year, the results of the 
parent company for 1951 are somewhat less 
favourable. Although the turnover was main- 
tained there has been a further reduction in 
the rate of profit. 


Direct export business accounted for 31 
per cent of our sales for 1951 a smaller pro- 
portion than for 1950. Australia, our chief 
export market, has taken less, but the reduc- 
tion has been offset partially by increased 
business in Canada and other countries. 


After referring to the progress of the sub- 
sidiary companies, the statement continued : 


You will expect me to refer to prospects 
for the carte year. Altogether 1952 is 
likely to be a difficult year, and I do not think 
we can avoid some further reduction in the 
profits earned by your company. 


The report was adopted and the dividend 
of 10 per cent Approved. 


WALKER CAIN, LIMITED 
GRATIFYING RESULTS 


The thirtieth ordinary annual general 
meeting of Walker Cain, Limited, was held 
on July 10th in London. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Brocket, the chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said: It is a 
matter of much satisfaction to your board to 
place before you such gratifying results in 
view of the heavy burden of increased taxa- 
tion and the progressive increases in material 
costs and of wages. 


The inexorable trend in manufacturinz 
costs has been such that our chief benefit 
was derived fromthe retail side of the busi- 
ness in our managed houses. 


The demand for bottled beers is inclined 
steadily to increase. Although there is 1 
growing tendency for bottled beer our 
draught sales have been uniformly steady -- 
a trivute to the excellence of our products. 


The gross tradin rofir at £1,647,063 
shows an increase of £183,866. Profits tax 
and income tax totals £923,407, an increase 
of £164,566. The net profit is £538,031, 
compared with £523,069. 

Only 2.4 per cent of our revenue goes to 
the ordinary shareholders, the owners of the 
business. A further interesting fact is that 
during the financial year under review, we 
have paid the immense sum of {£5} 
million pounds in beer, wine and spirit 
duties, taxation and rates. This figure does 
not take into account the duty paid on other 
beers, wines, spirits and tobacco purchased 
duty paid, which would bring the total to 
approximately £6} million. 

I need hardly emphasise the position of 
strength which your accounts disclose. The 
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total of net current assets exceed current lia- 
bilities by £3,356,468, so that we are in a 
good position to undertake the many schemes 
of improvements and redevelopments which 
are awaiting sanction. 


The report was adopted and the dividend 
of 18 per cent approved. 


THE METAL BOX 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


REVIEW BY THE CHAIRMAN— 
SIR ROBERT BARLOW 


The thirty-first Annual General Meeting of 
The Metal Box Company, Limited, was held 
on July 16th at the May Fair Hotel, 
Berkeley Street, London, W. 


Sir Robert Barlow, the Chairman, presided. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment, which had been circulated with the 
reports and accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1952: 


Sales and income from investments have 
risen during the year— 


At home .., From £21,037,000 to £26,529,000 
Overseas . From £ 7,272,000 to £ 9,894,000 


£28,309,000 £36,423,000 


The profits of the group have risen, after 
taxation, to £1,515,000, or 4.2 per cent on 
sales. 


This greater activity has served to provide 
some 17,000 employees of the Company at 
home with an additional £668,000 in wages, 
salaries and other benefits, bringing the total 
to £5,612,000. 


The state will take in additional taxation 
£571,000, bringing its share to £1,797,500. 


The 8,500 stockholders of the Home Com- 
pany will receive an additional £42,500, 
making their total £351,263. 


Of the profits, £752,000 will be retained 
in the Home Company and £212,000 in the 
Overseas Group. 


These sums, though substantial, are in- 
adequate for the requirements of the 
business. Permission having been obtained 
from the Capital Issues Committee, an issue 
of a further 903,192 Ordinary Shares at £2 
per share was made on June 14, 1952. 

The issue will provide about £1,775,000 
new money. The fact that this is almost the 
same as the amount, paid out in taxation this 
year is merely coincidental—though it does 
emphasise the harmful effect on industry of 
taxation at its present level. 


The position has now been reached 
where the more rapidly a business is de- 
veloped,» the harder it is hit by taxation. 
This is mot the way to build up our indus- 
trial pewer in am increasingly competitive 
world. 


TINPLATE 


The supply of tinplate has not improved 
during the year and the restrictions on its 
ut are still in operation, yet the growth of 
our business has continued. This has been 
due to the management making better use of 
what it could get, in adapting substitute 
materials and in spreading its activities. 


It is true that since the turn of the year 
production has begun at the Trostre mill of 
the Steel Company of Wales, and is begin- 
ning to ease the position. But, as I pointed 
out in this review a year ago, this new mill 
cannot replace the production of the existing 
old type mills. These must be kept in opera- 


tion, certainly: until such time as other mills 
of the capacity of Trostre have been installed. 


PRODUCTION 


Improvements and additions to our means 
of production at home have been continued 
during the vear at a cost of £1,350,000 and 
we are already committed to a further 
expenditure of £850,000. 


SALES 


The problems of production and material 
supply have loomed so large for so long that 
it is a relief and a stimulant to focus atten- 
tion again on the prospect of selling our 
goods. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


Complete copies are available on request 
from the Secretary, The Metal Box Company, 
Limited, The Langham, Portland Place, 
London, W.1. 


RICHARD COSTAIN, 
LIMITED 


VERY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
EXPANSION OF OVERSEAS BUSINESS 
MR R. R. COSTAIN’S STATEMENT 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
Richard Costain, Limited, was held on 
July 10th at Rodney House, Chichester Street, 
Dolphin Square, London, S.W.1, Mr R. R. 
Costain, CBE (chairman and joint managing 
director), presiding. 


The secretary (Mr L. Richards, ASAA) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts :— 


The accounts for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, again show a small increase in 
profits over the previous year, the greater part 
of which is absorbed by additional taxation. 
The net profits of the group, after providing 
for tax, amount to £103,033. The board 
recommends a dividend of 10 per cent, less 
tax, on the ordinary share capital, and, after 
placing £8,987 to capital redemption reserve 
fund, £25,000 to general reserve, the balance 
of profit and loss account carried forward is 
increased by £22,905. 


The balance sheet of 1951 reflects the large 
volume of work in progress which has neces- 


. sitated increased bank borrowings. In this 


connection the shareholders will be*asked to 
approve an increase in the company’s borrow- 
ing powers at the extraordinary general meet- 
ing to be held after the conclusion of the 
annual general meeting. These increased 
borrowing powers are desirable to simplify 
the co-ordination of financial resources with 
subsidiary companies, and are necessary in 
these days of decreased values of currencies 
to carry out the necessary work for the future 
progress and development of your company. 


REPUTATION MAINTAINED 


The work carried out by your company 
abroad continues to maintain a reputation for 
efficiency and speed of production, and shows 
every indication of expanding, in spite of de- 
velopment limitations imposed by capital 
restrictions. In conjunction with a South 
African firm, we have practically completed 
the large Hunyani Dam Scheme in Southern 
Rhodesia, and are in the process of carrying 
out works in many areas of the African 
Continent. 
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At home, one of the large reservoir con. 
tracts will be nearing completions at :h- end 
of this year, and a reduction in other types 
of building and civil engineering work must 
be anticipated. Your company is fo 
however, in having two or three |; 
tracts that will, I hope, show 5 
results both for 1953 and 1954. 


The factory side of your business continues 
to be very satisfactory, and the development 
of pre-cast concrete works in England, Wale 
and Scotland continues. 


I am pleased to report that our association 
with Messrs John Brown and ompany 
Limited, is prospering in the joint . ympany, 
Costain-John Brown, Limited, which has 
already acquired a reputation in the engineer. 
ing and erection of chemical plant ang oil 
refinery work. This company forms part of 
an American and English group which has 
jointly been awarded the contract of design. 
ing and erecting an oil refinery near Fre. 
mantle, Australia, 


rtunate, 
Be con- 
atis f actory 


% 


RISING OPERATION COSTS 


The properties owned by your company are 
still being maintained in a high standard of 
repair, but I regret to inform you that the 
revenue returns from these properties are 
deteriorating as operating costs continue to 
rise. I cannot hold out any hope of an im- 
provement in this situation until proper 
appreciation is taken in Parliament of the 
difficulties that property owners suffer under 
the present legislation, and_it is hoped that 
Parliament will rectify a situation which all 
reasonable men realise is imposing an unfair 
burden on a section of society in this country, 
and will undoubtedly, unless action is taken 
in the near future, affect the whole economic 
structure of the British Isles. 


-? 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


From my earlier remarks you wil! appre- 
ciate the impossibility of making any prog- 
nostication as regards the future prospects of 
your company, and I can only say that all 
members of the board are fully conscious of 
the responsibility placed upon them, and are 
carrying out their duties to the best of their 
ability in these difficult days. 

Finally, I think you will agree with me that 
the results of the year’s business are very 
satisfactory. The year has not been an easy 
one, and your directors wish to record their 
high appreciation of the work of the staff, 
both at home and overseas. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend of 10 per cent was approved. 

The retiring directors, Mr R. M. Wynne 
Edwards. DSO, OBE, MA, MICE, 
and Mr E J. Cook, BSc, AMICE, were 
re-elected, and the remuneration of the joint 
auditors, Messrs James Worley and Sons and 
Messrs Peat Marwick Mitchell and Com- 
pany, was fixed. 

At the subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting and separate class meetings of the 
holders of Preference and “A” Preference 
shares, a resolution was passed amending the 
articles of association of the company. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


R.A 


Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday 
of each week and should be addressed 
to:— 
The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1 
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: Office: Branches throughout 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
ESTD. 1825 


LONOON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, £.C.4; and 
20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 


ery description of Ranking Service undertaken. 





THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


DIVIDEND NO. 260 
S HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of twenty-five 
upon the paid-up capital stock of this bank has been 
for the current quarter and will be PAYABLE at the 
branches on and after September 2, 1952, to shareholders 
the close of business on July 31, 1952. 
By Order of the Board, 
T. H. ATKINSON, 
| 2 General Manager. 
EN CIENTIFIC OFFICERS; SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; 
s PA .r EXAMINER AND PATENT OFFICER CLASSES, The 
Commissioners invite applications for permanent 


to be filled by competitive interview during 1952,° 


ll continue throughout the year, but a closing date 
ipt of applications earlier than December, 1952, may 
announced, The Scientific posts are in various Govern- 
ments and cover a wide range of Scientific research and 
tevelop! : most of the major fields of fundamental and applied 
Patent posts are in the Patent Office (Board of Trade), 
ind Ministry of Supply. ‘ 
must have obtained a university degree with first or 
honours in an appropriaw scientific subject (including 
1 in Mathematics, or an equivalent qualification; or 
posts, possess high professional attainments, Candi- 
nior Scientific. Officer posts must in addition have had 
years’ post-graduate or other approved - experience. 
1 Seientifie Officer and Patent posts taking their degrees 
» admitted to compete before the result of their degree 
s known. 
ts: Senior Scientific Officers, between 26 and 31; for 
ers and Patent Classes, between 21 and 28 during 1952 
permanent members of the Experimental Officer class 
Scientific Officers). London Salary Scales: Senior 
ers (men), £812-£1,022; (women), £681-£917; Scientific 
£440-£707: €women),. £440-£576; Patent Examiner and 
Classes (men), £440-£655. (Rates for women under 
mewhat lower rates in the previnces. 
irticulars from the Civil Service Commission, Scientific 
nidad House, Old Burtington Street, London, W.1, 
3.53/52 for Senior Scientific Officers and §.52/52, 5.128/52 


f r posts, 
\F \L MANAGER (Works) £5,000 p.a. Due to illness a vacancy 
t irred in one of the leading organisations in the engineer- 


The remuneration offered indicates the responsibility 

f the appointment. Qualifications required—an engineering 

ferably with an engineering degree; substantial executive 

particularly of mass production; the ability to formulate 

abour policies and particularly to maintain good employee 

Experience of modern system of budgeting and production 

prog ng. Age 40-50 years.—Applications, which will be treated 

with t trictest confidence, should be addressed to Harold White- 

head rtners Litd., Management. Consultants, 31 Palace Street, 
Lond W.1, marking the envelopes ““General Manager.”’ 

ys CCOUNTANT required by Group of Companies, with Head 

Off n Londen, Wide commercial and/or professional experi- 

essary. Business is progressive and offers scope for a 

4 man who is keen and energetic. Age 40/45. Salary from 

£150 ording to qualifications,—Applicants should send full 

i 0 Box 999. 


\ SI E of rooms is offered to a company director having to spend 
much time in London. Sittingroom, bedroom, bathroom, all 
rn eals by arrangement, facilities for entertaining, good cellar. 
Apt Box 991. 
en HMAN with sound knowledge of German and Commerce, at 
4} nt employed as investigator with American Mission, seeks 
perman-nt position, Willing te travel or live anywhere.—Write c/o 
Comn il Secretariat, British Embassy, Vienna, Austria. B.T.A. 4. 
| HE Kconomists’ Bookshop, 11-12, Clement's Inn Passage, London, 
M invites you to submit lists of books on Economics; History, 
and Sciences, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 
| Rk SALE.—Complete issues since 1946-—Economist, Board of Trade 
«, . inal, Ministry of Labour Gazette—and Economist Records and 
Stati Supplement since first issue 1947—£10 the lot.—Box 9954. 
T PORT consultant offers advisory service to Traders, includ- 
a t opera licences, costings, freigtrt. charges, consigning 
* i »0xX a 





NORANDA MINES LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE . 

Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of One Dollar 

41.00) per share, payable in Canadian funds, has been 







. declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited, payable | 
) September 15, 1952, to sharcholders of record at the close | 
| O! business August 15, 1952. 
Toronto, By Order of the Board, 
July 17, 1952. C. H. WINDELER, Secretary. 
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Latin American Trade 


This bank, established in South America for over 37 years, 
is well equipped to serve British traders interested im this 
important market. Correspondents the world over. 


London Offices— 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2. 


2-4 Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 


B. Strath, Mer. 
R. B. Murray, Mer. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA ) over 750 tranches i 


Head Office, Montreal 
Offices in New York & Paris 


Canada, the West Indies. 


Central& South America 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Lirmited Liability. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


. DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED ECONOMICS 
Applications are invited for appointments in connection with the 
Department's programme of economic and statistical research. Appli- 
cants should normally have at least a good second-class honours 
degree in economics or statistics. Appointments which will be for 
a limited period of time in connection with specific research projects 
will be made in the grade of Research “Assistant (£400 x £25—2600) 
or Research Officer (£650 x £25—£850) and will qualify for membership 
of F.3.S.U.—Applications, which should state academic qualifications, 
experience and any special research interests, together with the names 
of two referees, should be addressed to the Director. University of 
Cambridge, Department of Applied Economics, Downing Street 
Cambridge, to arrive not later than August 7, 1952. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER 
Applications are invited for appointment as Lecturer in Economie 
Theory and History of Economic Thought.—Particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar, to whom applications should be sent 
as soon as possible 


CARDIGAN COUNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
(CO-EDUCATIONAL, 460) 

Wanted next term (or as soon as can be released from present 
post). graduate to teach ECONOMICS to Advanced and Scholarship 
. 
| 
( 


evels. Experience desirable. State subsidiary subjects Special 
esponsibility allowanee offered for good Degree and/or successful 
xperience.—Apply immediately (no forms), enclosing two recent 
stimonials, to Headmaster at School Accommodation available, 
anvassing is prohibited 
ae. BIRD & SONS LIMITED, Devenshire Works, Birming- 
4k ham, 12, makers of Bird's Custard Powder and other packaged 
food products distributed through grocery trade outlets, need a 
Senior Assistant in the Advertising Depariment. The man appointed 
to this important position must have sufficient background of 
advertising and marketing, particularly the latter, to enable him to 
assume responsibility for the advertising and marketing of some of 
the Company's products. Residence in the Birmingham area 
eassential.—Applications should be addressed to Personnel Manager, 
giving full particulars of previous experience, education, etc, 
CSS or Incorporated Accountant required as Secretary 
and Chief Accountant for engineering works in North of England. 
Some industrial experience is necessary and the applicant should be 
aged 30-40, Commencing salary £1,500-£1,750 according to qualifica- 
tions and experience, with pension scheme, Assistance would be given 
if necessary, over housing. Applications, with full particulars of 
education, qualifications, experience and salaries earned, should be 
sent to Robson, Morrow & Co., Box No. 002, 59, New Cavendish Street, 
London, W.1. 
I EADING firm of London Member Brokers have extensive organisa- 
4 tion’enabling them to offer accommodation and the services of a 
competent dealing; statistical and office staff to individual Member 
Associates and/or smaller firm or firms seeking to limit present over- 
head costs. Alternatively the complete absorption of suitable smaller 
firm(s) would be entertained.-—Box 3256/2, Foster Turner & Everetts 
Ltd., 11 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. ~ 
THE SCOTTISH HOLIDAY that will send you home really rested, 
really fit, is at Major Fullerton Carnegie’s Stronvar House Hotel. 

Wonderful food (home farm), country-house comfort. Idea! for child- 
ren. 18,000 private acres of woods, lochs, moors and mountains in the 
heart of Rob Roy’s country. Own boating, tennis, fishing. shooting, 
stalking. Overnight London.—Write Major B. Carnegie, “‘ Stronvar,’’ 
Balquhidder, Perthshire. 

YX PORT.—Executive (28) seeks position in London Engineering 
4 Company. Wide commercial experi@nice. A.M.I, Ex. Practical 
engineering. Fluent German, some French.—Box 20. 


TUITION B.Sc. ECON. 


TUITION for 


The London University B.Sc. Econ. Degree is a vatuable qualification for. statistical 
research and welfare work im commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative 
posts under Education authorities, etc. The degree is open to all without University 
residence. You may prepare for the examinations at home under the experienced 
guidance of Wolsey Hab est. 1894} ; fees are reasonable and may be paid by instalmeuts 
if desired. 765 Successes at Lond. B.Sc. Econ, Final Examinations. 1925/51. 


Prospectus irom the Director of = WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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Gracing the palace of an Eastern Prince, 


this beautifully damascened 15th centur 





ewer carried water —or wine. Early in 





the history of brass, which is an alloy of 
zinc and copper, Egyptian craftsmen found 
how to work the metal and-made man) 


magnificent pieces. 


Sa 


Tue growth of crafts into industries has greatly expanded the usefulness of Zinc. No longer does most of it 
go into brassfounding. Protecting steel from rust in familiar things such as buckets and baths, Zinc is the 
coating applied in galvanising. Easily cast, Zine alloys are made into motor-car radiator grilles and carbur- 
ettors, toys and the chassis of typewriters. In sheet form Zinc is used for roofing houses and printing platcs. 


Serving man in many ways the principal activities of Imperial Smelting Corporation Ltd., 


. in addition to the production of Zinc metal and Pigments, include the production of 






Sulphuric Acid, Fluorine and its compounds and a variety of other important chemicals. — 


One of the many 
present day uses - 
for which Zinc is 
in demand in the 
home. 


Jorcnrar fueiiine 


U.KMEMBER OF THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION UMITED 





IMPERIAL SMELTING CORPORATION LIMITED + 37 DOVER STREET - LONDON « ©! 





